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Few subjects in business education 
have ever enjoyed such a surge of pub- 
lic interest as the field of Basic Busi- 
ness has had since the war. We share 
that interest. Like others, we think 
that everyone should have a course in 
the fundamentals of business. We're 
glad to see that the U.B.E.A. is dedi- 
eating this issue of the Forum to this 
field. 


A lot of folks don’t realize that Basic 
Business is really different from junior 
business training and other introduc- 
tory courses in business. Basie Busi- 
ness emphasizes “what every citizen 
ought to know about the function of 
business (its place in our society) and 
about the use of business (consumer 
economics) .” 


How could anyone be an intelligent 
citizen without knowing the function 
and use of business? 

Yes, Basic Business is the Number 
One contribution of business education 
to the field of citizenship. “Business 
Citizenship,” we like to call it. Busi- 
ness for Everyone. The sooner the 
better. 
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For years to come, we'll bet, teach- 
ers will be diseussing the most desir- 
able content for the Basie Business 
course. 

Gregg has four fine books in this 
field, and their contents, which are 
briefly outlined in the dd at the right, 
are given so that you can select the 
one or pair of books that, together, 
would make a course exactly suited to 
the needs of your young Basie Busi- 
ness students. 


For a balanced program on the 
eighth-, ninth-, or tenth-grade level, we 
recommend this pair: Our Business 
Life, for one semester; and Your Per- 
sonal Economics, for the second semes- 
ter. 

For a balanced program on the elev- 
enth- or twelfth-grade level, we suggest 
your using Functions of Business for 
a term and The Consumer’s Economic 
Life for another term. 

Good combinations. Good books. 


BASIC BUSINESS 


Four fine textbooks for your Basic Business Courses. 


Which one or pair fits the program you are planning? 


OUR BUSINESS LIFE (Fourth Edition) 


Suitable for a one-term or one-year course in business citizenship in the 
eighth, ninth, or tenth grades. Emphasis on business functions. 
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Shipping 
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Money 
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THE CONSUMER’S ECONOMIC LIFE _..- by Graham and Jones 


Suitable for a one-semester course in the consumer aspects of business 
citizenship in the tenth, eleventh, and twelfth grades. 
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Your Home Money, Credit 
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FUNCTIONS OF BUSINESS ..... by Jones, Tonne, and Price 


Suitable for a course on the tenth- to thirteenth-grade levels, where 
emphasis is on understanding the functioning of business, its principles 
and practices. 
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YOUR PERSONAL ECONOMICS (Second Edition) 

by Smith, Bahr, and Wilhelms 
A new book especially written as a highly personalized introduction to 
consumer education, for one-term courses in the eighth, ninth, and 
tenth grades. 
O Your Protections. 
(1 How to Use Banks 
C) Your Credit 


Your Insurance 


C) Your Money at Work 
Your Home 

Your Taxes 

C) You, the Consumer 


(0 Looking Forward 
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Expect an exciting NEW, delightful 
typing experience . . . from the moment 
your De Luxe Underwood arrives. 
And watch your boss’ eyes light up 
when he sees the crisp, clean work 
you do. Besides, you'll find it easy 
to do more work . . . with less fatigue. 
Just LOOK at the new typing 
advantages you'll have over other 
secretaries: 


. full ten inch writing line, 


on standard carriage width 
(one inch more than before). 


Meu’ . .. machine enclosed for 
quieter gy and protection 
against dust and dirt. 


Au . . . the most pleasing touch ever 
developed in a standard typewriter. 


modern styling ... 
Finger-Form keys, 


Meu Drop Line Space Lever for an 


easy, fast, and positive carriage return. 


Mew deeper Paper Table and larger 
Lateral Paper Guide . . . for faster, 
more accurate insertion of paper. 


Mew improved Variable Line Spacer 
and Cylinder Knobs . . . larger and 
deeper threaded . . . permit easier 
and more accurate aligning, both 
vertically and horizontally. 


Ae Removable Platen. (Softer 
platen for normal typing and quiet 
operation. Harder platen for 
manifolding and heavy duty.) 
Gives added versatility to machine. 


Mei non-glare Underwood gray finish. 


UNDE 
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Also, you'll have on hand all the 
helpful Underwood features you’ve 
always enjoyed ... including your old 
friend Rhythm Touch and the handy 
front-controlled Self Locking Margin 
Stops! 

Be sure your boss orders the new 
Underwood De Luxe. Get a 
demonstration today. 


Underwood Corporation 
Typewriters .. . Adding Machines 
Accounting Machines . .. Carbon Paper 
Ribbons and other Supplies 
One Park Avenue New York 16, N. Y. 
Underwood Limited, 

135 Victoria St., Toronto 1, Canada 


Sales and Service Everywhere 
©1949 


uN DERWOOD - « « TYPEWRITER LEADER OF THE WORLD 
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Editorial Statement and Presentation 


Harold B. Gilbreth is professor of 
commerce at Winthrop College, Rock Hill, 
South Carolina. His teaching experience 
includes work in high schools, teachers 
colleges, and universities. 


Dr. Gilbreth holds degrees from New 
York University, University of Kentucky, 
Western Kentucky State Teachers Col- 
lege, and Bowling Green College of Com- 
merce. He has been active in profes- 
sional and civic organizations having 
served as president of the Georgia Busi- 
ness Education Association and_ the 
Southern Business Education Association. 
For many years Dr. Gilbreth has been a 
steady contributor to the various busi- 
ness education publications. He is be- 
ginning the third year as Basic Business 
Editor of UBEA FORUM. 


Basie Business Education is vital education! It is good education and it is 
very necessary. It should not be left to chance! It seems almost unbelievable 
that all educators, and that all business educators in particular, do not have a 
proper appreciation for the importance of this area of business education. Much 
is being written currently about Basic Business and it is the subject matter of 
many speeches. Nevertheless, it is still characterized by neglect. 


Suggestions follow suggestions as to just how Basic Business Education should 
be taught. Prescriptions continue to be written concerning the dosage that 
should be administered in terms of what to teach. Nostrums for integrating such 
subject matter with various other subjects constantly recur. Great danger 
presents itself in the possibility of such subject matter falling into the category 
of becoming everyone’s business and therefore the specific business of no one. 


It is educationally invigorating and stimulating to note the intensified 
attention being given to Basie Business at the moment and the Forum is proud 
to devote one issue in each publication year to this timely subject. That issue 
is now being presented to the UBEA membership and the materials chosen for 
the current month covering this topic have been wisely and carefully selected 
by the issue editors. 


J. Frank Dame, Consulting Editor, 
UBEA Forum, Florida State University, 
Tallahassee, Florida 
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THE TYPIST is 81%* of a typing station! 


A “typing station” is comprised of a typist, typewriter, space, and all supplies incidental to 
operation. Your students are being trained to step in as central figures at these important sta- 
tions. To back up your thorough teaching, see that they train on an outstanding typewriter . . . 
one that will accustom the student to turning out correspondence any executive will be proud 


to sign. That, of course, spells a Remington Typewriter . . . backed 


by Remington's 75 years of typewriter leadership. Smooth, fast, 


and responsive . . . the Remington will help them to attain 
their goal in the highly competitive business world of today! 


* Based on National Average. 


THE FIRST NAME IN TYPEWRITERS 


Remington Rand Inc. 
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UNITED SERVICES 


The United Services is a continuous department of 
the UBEA FORUM. Members are urged to share 
their experiences and comments with our readers. 
Contributions should be mailed to the Service Editors. 


BASIC BUSINESS 


HAROLD GILBRETH, Editor 
RAY G. PRICE, Associate Editor 


THE BASIC BUSINESS EDUCATION EDITOR 
COMMENTS 


During the past several months, basic business educa- 
tion has been much in the forefront of thought of the 
leadership of business education. Conferences have 
been devoted exclusively to this phase of our work. 
Speeches have been made at conventions and elsewhere 
pointing out deficiencies and points of strength and 
stimulating discussion of problems confronting this area. 
Monographs dealing with basic business education have 
been prepared. The Business Education Service of the 
U. 8S. Office of Education employed a specialist to give 
thorough attention to basic business education and to 
prepare materials which, when published, should be of 
help to the classroom teacher. All of this time, effort, 
and thought indicates that progress may be made in the 
further development and strengthening of this phase of 
business education. It is to be hoped that such is the 
case. 

As a further effort to augment a better basic business 
education program, there is gathered in this issue a num- 
ber of articles which should be stimulating and helpful 
to those who are primarily concerned with the problem. 
The articles deal with the philosophy of basic business 
education, with aims and objectives, with practical sug- 
gestions for teaching certain phases of the basic business 
subjects, with criticisms, and with suggestions which 
should benefit all teachers in this field. 

Doctor Liles, who has had excellent training and wide 
experience directly related to the work of high school 
students, indicates his philosophy of what the future 
basic business education program should include. He 


emphasizes what he calls general basic business education 
and vocational basic business education. The place of 
these types of training is presented in a stimulating and 
thoughtful manner. 

Doctor Shields, who has long been concerned with the 
problems of economic education, points out the need for 
reconstructing the economic education of American 
youth. He believes that the ‘‘old economies’’ will not 
suffice and that basic business education may properly 
serve as a realistic approach to better economic under- 
standing. 

A recent survey shows that the two basic business sub- 
jects which are most likely to increase in importance are 
advanced business training and consumer .economiecs. 
Doctor Douglas presents in this issue a thought-pro- 
voking discussion of the first of these two subjects. What 
he has to say can be of practical help to the classroom 
teacher of this subject and may be applied to others as 
well. His materials should be read and studied by 
every teacher of basic business subjects. 

Doctor Graham has gathered materials from a number 
of prominent California teachers of consumer economics 
and arranged them in the form of a symposium. These 
materials, dealing with consumer education on the adult 
level, should furnish a guide for and stimulate the de- 
velopment of other programs in this neglected but most 
important area. 

Doctor Wales presents a careful and stimulating arti- 
cle dealing with the importance of the ultimate consumer, 
the consumer movement, government and the consumer, 
and the type of education needed in order to provide 
adequate education for consumption. 


October (1948) Shorthand—Thelma Potter Boynton, 106 Morningside 
Drive, New York, Y., and Ann Brewington, School of Business, 
University of Chicago, Chicago, Iil. 

November (1948) Typewriting—John L. Rowe, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, New York, N. Y., and M. Fred Tidwell, University 
of Washington, Seattle. 

December (1948) Bookkeeping and Accounting—Milton C. Olson, 
State College for Teachers, Albany, N. Y., and Fred C. Archer, State 
Teachers College, St. Cloud, Minn. 

* January (1949) Modern Teaching Aids—Harry Q. Packer, State De- 
partment of Public Instruction, Board of Education Building, Wilmington, 
Del., and Lewis R. Toll, Illinois State Normal University, Normal, III. 


SERVICE AND ISSUE EDITORS 


Book Reviews—Jessie Graham, Supervisor Business Education, Adult 
and Vocational Education Division, Los Angeles City Schools, and Hyla 
Snider, Connecticut College, New London, 


February (1949) General Clerical and Office Machines—Gertrude 
Roughsedge, Medford High School, Medford, Mass., and Marion M. 
Lamb, The University of Houston, Houston, Texas. 

March (1949) Basic Business—Harold B. Gilbreth, College, 
Rock Hill, S. C., and Ray G. Price, University of Mi: 

April (1949) Distributive Occupations—William R. Blacker ‘State 

ent of Education, Sacramento, Calif., and _John A. Beaumont, 
State Department of Education, Springfield, Ill. 

May (1949) Office Standards and Co-operation with Business—Harm 
Harms, Capital University, Columbus, as and Arthur S. Patrick, 
University of Maryland, College Park, M 
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UNITED SERVICES 


SHORTHAND 


TAKE A LETTER PLEASE 


Contributed by Jewell Cofield Switzer, Blackstone Hotel, 


Washington, D. C. 


The article below was called to the attention of the Shorthand 
Editor with the suggestion that the point of view expressed was a 
refreshing one and that shorthand teachers might like to read it to 
their students to give them a new conception of stenography. The 
article originally appeared in THE OFFICE ECONOMIST, Vol. 
XXX, No. 4, 1948, an interesting and valuable little magazine 
published by the Art Metal Construction Company, New York City. 
Mr. C. W. Simpson, Manager, Advertising and Sales Promotion, 
graciously gave us permission to reprint it here. 

The jobs of designing and stenography go hand in 
hand. We might go so far as to say that the best ‘‘de- 
signers’’ make the best stenographers, wives’ opinions to 
the contrary notwithstanding. In stenography there is, 
of course, limited latitude for creative art and originality 
but often times it is this cireumscription that challenges 
a stenographer’s ingenuity. 

When tlie boss gives his stenographer a mass of dic- 
tation, he expects her to fashion from it models of 
beauty, interest and appeal. He forgets sometimes that 
the material he gives her to work with is drab in color, 
coarse in texture, and not of proper weight; that its 
woof is of faulty punctuation and warp of improper 
paragraphing, and that there is not a word of sparkle 
in the lot. 

It is a challenge to any stenographer to take a few 
words and vapid expressions, bound with participial be- 
ginnings and endings, and turn out Schiaparelli sales 
letters or Adrian addresses. Only the girl with vision 
can gather up the misbegotten sentences of a careless 
thinker and patterrt them into paragraphs of Worth. 
It takes a deft hand to remove malapropism and ver- 
bosity without leaving a crease mark, and often after 
cutting out the flaws in the material, there just isn’t 
enough left to work with. Ex nihilo nihil fit! 

Some fortunate stenographers, however, are given let- 
ter material of rare and unusual fabrics, together with 
high quality accessories of letterheads and envelopes. 
Furthermore, they are supplied with beautiful and com- 
fortable workrooms. But, shame upon them, they are 
stenographers only, not designers, and the models they 
fashion do nothing for the recipient nor the sender. 
Beautiful precision-cut words show ugly seams of: hy- 
phenation, and comma splices take away the smartness 
of the lines. Modish short sentences are ineffectively 
joined with confusing conjunctions and the intended 
intrigue is spoiled. Flying capitals and carbon smudges 
grade the quality cloth down to ‘‘seconds,’’ and the use 
of the material too low on the page gives anything but 
the New Look. The functional qualities of new-usage 
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THELMA POTTER BOYNTON, Editor 
ANN BREWINGTON, Associate Editor 


fabrics are destroyed by outmoded format and pune- 
tuation. For want of a dash, a sale is lost. 

But once in a great while a real designer-stenographer 
finds herself working for a boss who is also an artist, 
a weaver! He has educational background, specialized 
training, good memory, subject knowledge, appreciation 
of empathy and an enviable vocabulary. With a loom 
equipped with such devices as these, the boss-weaver 
weaves articulate sentences of such beauty, durability, 
and fitness that the designer-stenographer ean, with 
facility, fashion them into linguistic lines of tailored 
acknowledgment letters, captivating sales appeals, or 
sport model office memoranda. Proper pluralization pads 
the creations in just the right spots; similies add sparkle, 
and euphony, oomph! 

What a joy it must be to the designer-stenographer, at 
the close of the day to view the brainwork of her boss! 
Countless models, each designed specifically for the ad- 
dressee, all loose ends caught, and every pin of doubt 
removed, then neatly folded into an appropriate pack- 
age, correctly and stylishly marked. 

And what a joy it must be to the boss-weaver to see 
his material, fashioned into smart, up-to-date, flattering, 
impeccably-tailored representatives of himself and his 
company, parade before his appreciative eye. 


BRAILLE SHORTHAND 
Contributed by Rebecca Randall, British Local Govern- 
ment, London, England 

Epitor’s Nore: The author of this article is a sightless short- 
hand typist with many years of wide and varied experience. Miss 
Randall visited this country recently for the purpose of introducing 
the revised Braille shorthand system and the British made Stainsby- 
Wayne Braille shorthand machine. She was on a special leave of 
absence from her stenographic work with the British Local Govern- 
ment in London. During the war, her secretarial services with the 
British Red Cross Society and the Order of St. John of Jerusalem 
were recognized in the award of a citation signed by Their Majes- 
ties the King and Queen. She records Braille Shorthand at the 
rate of 120 words a minute. 


Throughout Great Britain every blind trained typist 
is equipped with Braille shorthand which is written on 
a Braille shorthand machine. The machine is noiseless 
and easily carried about. There are six keys which form 
the various combinations of dots, and the space key (the 
seventh key) is depressed together with the terminal sign 
thus-providing a saving of time. Braille shorthand is 
written on a paper tape and is read with the finger- tips 
by the blind shorthand typist. 

The standard of training in England is high and this 
enables the sightless typist to compete successfully with 
seeing stenographers. The demand for blind shorthand 

cong (Continued on page 40) 
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UNITED SERVICES 


JOHN L. ROWE, Editor 
M. FRED TIDWELL, Associate Editor 


A PIPE ORGAN METHOD OF TEACHING 
NUMBERS* 


Contributed by Zillah K. MacDonald, Columbia Univer- 
sity, New York, New York 


Typewriting Editor’s Note: Miss MacDonald is author of 
‘“Marcia, Private Secretary.’’* FORUM readers will find some- 
thing new and different in this approach to teaching the top row. 


Are you interested in a method of teaching numbers 
that will conclude the matter in one period? One that 
cuts the percentage of error to nil? One that is a joy 
to you and your students? 


Try This Pipe Organ Method. It Is Foolproof and Fun! 


For the last five years, in my classroom, I have been 
using this pipe organ method. The student reaction has 
been repeated and uniform ‘‘This is so simple, why 
didn’t some one think of it before?’’ 

If you are not familiar with a pipe organ, try to visit 
some music hall or church organ loft, and watch the 
hands of the organist traveling over the different manu- 
als. This pipe organ method is based on this principle. 

In a nutshell, it consists of keeping the right hand 
in ‘‘home”’ or ‘‘keyboard’’ position, while raising the 
left hand, entirely, to the number row. The little finger 
then rests on 2, the first finger on 5. From 5, it is an 
easy reach to 6. Thus 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, and 6 are always 
under the fingers for instant and easy operation. Whether 
you want one isolated number, or a series of numbers, 
in the left hand, the entire hand flashes upward and 
alights on the number row. This is called number posi- 
tion. The numbers 7, 8, 9, 0 are written in the usual 
manner. All four are short, logical reaches. The method 
is extremely simple. 


Here is a Teaching Procedure 


The First Step. Have the students place their hands 
on the keyboard in whatever position you have developed 
as the ‘‘home’”’ or ‘‘keyboard’’ one. Then keeping the 
right hand still, shoot the left hand up to the number 
row, explaining that the little finger is now resting on 
2, and the first on 5. Hold the number position and tap 
out, 1, 2, 3, 4, 5. The right hand provides a marker for 
the keyboard position. Five numbers are now directly 
under the students fingers. Without fumbling, or un- 
certainty, they are there to command. 

Here is a word of caution. The new position ‘‘feels 
queer.’’ Establish it. Drill on ‘‘keyboard position, 


*“From Classmate. Copyright Pierce and Smith. Used by permission.” 
and Marcia, Private Secretary, published by Julian Messner, Inc., 1949. 
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number position,’’ with now and then a ‘‘check,’’ when 
the student is instructed to look at the keyboard and gain 
that security of mind which comes from knowing a 
motion is correct; and it will be, for this is the amazing 
part of this method. And once that sense of queerness 
has been overcome, every student enjoys the feeling of 
soaring upward. 

The Second Step. Now point out to the student that 
6 is an easy reach from 5, but that ‘‘back to 5”’ is in- 
cluded in the operation. Now tap the keys 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 
6,5. The figure 1 (being the small letter 1) provides an 
effective anchor for the keyboard row. 

And now comes the joy of the operation. Six of the 
old bugbears of typewriting have been overcome. The 
numbers 1 to 6 are moving along merrily. The stroke 
rate is not being retarded. All you have built up is 
building higher. Finger movement is being developed. 
The student is doing numbers without that frustration 
of soul, that leap into the unknown with disappointing 
results, which so often accompanied the old method. 

At this point, I usually return to the First Step and 
review the number position. 

The Third Step. This step is in line with the old pro- 
cedures. There are, however, two points of training 
which may disagree with the accepted method. The step 
to ‘‘u’’ should be eliminated. An early knowledge of the 
perimeter of the machine vertically is extremely valuable. 
And after the initial drills, stress should be laid on a 
combination of two numbers rather than one. j7j is all 
right for a beginning. But as soon as possible, stress 
should be laid on 178, and 189. It seems to make for 
better control, and also it is a balanced action on the 
center fingers. 
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The Fourth Step. This is the exercise. Perhaps be- 
fore proceeding further, you will want to call for a 
rest period. If so, this is the time to explain that the 
method is based on the pipe organ principle and is 
therefore feasible and sound. 


Drill 1. 


1234565 j7j k8k 191 1234565 j7j k8k 191 1234565 j7j k8k 191 
1234565 j7j k8k 191 1234565 j7j k8k 191 1234565 j7j k8k 191 


122 133 144 155 166 155 178 178 178 189 189 189 1234565 191 
122 133 144 155 166 155 178 178 178 189 189 189 1234565 191 


1949 2565 7843 1949 2565 7843 1949 2565 7843 1949 2565 7843 
1949 2565 7843 1949 2565 7843 1949 2565 7843 1949 2565 7843 


Drill 2. 


1234565 178 189 ;0; 1234565 178 189 ;0; 1234565 178 189 ;0; 
1234565 178 189 ;0; 1234565 178 189 ;0; 1234565 178 189 ;0; 


This Completes the Method 


As the word unit in numbers is, of course, three 
strokes, special drill should be given in units of three 
numbers. Also, I think more time, than is usually ac- 
corded, should be given in training for the comma, in 
single large numbers. The student, when he comes to 
numbers, has mastered the habit of spacing after the 
comma. That habit must now be altered for figures. 
I think many errors occur in numbers, in the beginning 
stages, because the student has not been prepared for, 
and trained to meet, this situation. 

May I add, in closing, something of the way in which 
this new method came about. 

One day I was sitting at my desk. I had just finished 
teaching the first group of numbers. Always I have been 
a believer in the joy of learning. But today I was dis- 
tinetly down. The hour of drilling had been hard on 
me and harder on the students. All the speed I had 
built up in three weeks had seemed to crumble under 
these long, uncertain reaches. Security had been re- 
placed by insecurity. And worst of all, my students had 
gone from the classroom worn out, and disliking type- 
writing. Even the beautiful view of the river which I 
get from my classroom windows could not obliterate the 
sense of frustration and failure the hour had engend- 
ered. 

Time is a terrific element in University teaching for 
the term is so short. 

Suddenly a young student, Beatrice Stoddard, called 
me to her desk. She had been an art major, and I had 
already sensed in her an extremely original mind. She, 
her tone was prideful, had discovered that putting both 
hands on the top row, made ‘the-numbers quicker and 
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surer. We talked it over. As I tried it something was 
wrong. Getting down to the home row for the period, 
and the shift on the dollar sign, was attended with too 
much uneertainty. 

However, the similarity to the manuals of the organ 
struck me at once. I had spent most of my childhood 
in a conservatory of music. Something was wrong. It 
was some time later that the light broke. The solution 
lay in taking up only one hand, and that the left! 
Beatrice Stoddard and I had our method. The lottery 
had gone out of numbers. Numbers were fun. 

From that day on, the teaching of numbers has filled 
me with joyous anticipation. I know that to the stu- 
dents it will be a period of gainful pleasure. I know 
they will progress during it, not only in number skills, 
but in their stroking speed. This will not be retarded, 
rather it will be increased. And I will know that a de- 
gree of accuracy is being established hitherto unthought 
of. I will leave the classroom knowing that all the num- 
ber techniques have been established firmly, and that 
complete mastery is just around the corner. 


NATIONAL 
BUSINESS ENTRANCE TESTS 


(formerly the National Clerical Ability Tests and the United- 
Noma Business Entrance Tests) 


National Office Management Association 
and 


United Business Education Association 


The National Business Entrance Tests are designed to 
determine the degree of knowledge and skill acquired in the 
performance of five major office areas—general office clerk, ma- 
chine calculation, bookkeeping, typewriting, and stenography. 
A fundamentals and general information test is complimentary 
when used with one or more of these tests. 


Single Test, $1.00 


Sample administrators set, one copy of each test 
and manual $2.00 


Sample tests, 25 copies and manual for any one area $5.00 


Send orders to 
NATIONAL OFFICE MANAGEMENT ASSOCIATION 


12 East Chelten Avenue 
Philadelphia 44, Pennsylvania 


A descriptive folder may be obtained from Executive Secretary, 
United Business Education Association, 1201 Sixteenth St., N. W., 
Washington 6, D. C. 
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Test I—First Semester 
Part I. Timed Writing 
Part II. Centering Problem 
Part III. Report Writing 
Part IV. Business Letter Writing 


Test II—Second Semester 
Part I. Timed Writing 
Part II. Business Letter 
Part III. Tabular Report 
Part IV. Interoffice Memorandum 


Test I1I—Third Semester 
Part I. Timed Writing 
Part II. Manuscript Writing 
Part III. Tabulated Report 
Part IV. Business Letter 


Test IV—Fourth Semester 


NOW READY—VOLUME XII (1949 Revision) 


Successful teachers of typewriting approve a testing 
program which reflects the requirements of the 
business office... 


Students Typewriting Tests are made to order! 


Students Typewriting Tests measure standards of attain- 
ment which place emphasis on marketable productivity 
rather than certain accomplishments of speed goals. These 
tests incorporate the expressed preferences of typewriting 
teachers and businessmen. 


Students Typewriting Tests may be used for diagnostic 
purposes after they have been used to measure the results 
of teaching in terms of productive ability. Material is in- 
cluded for both straight-copy tests and production tests. 
These tests have been administered to thousands of students 
throughout the United States. , 


Students Typewriting Tests provide for motivation in the 
classroom through a controlled plan of awards. Both award 
pins and certificates are available. 


Students Typewriting Tests are the result of experimen- 
tation and revision by specialists in business education. 
Early volumes were planned and revised by F. G. Nichols. 
Revision of Volume X was prepared by Thelma M. Potter 
and a special committee appointed by the National Council 
for Business Education. Current revisions were directed by 
Elvin S. Eyster and Irol W. Balsley of Indiana University, 
and prepared by Theta Chapter of Delta Pi Epsilon. It is 
the policy of the sponsor of these tests to conduct a continu- 
ous program of research and make revisions as deemed ad- 


Part I. Timed Writing i 

Part II. Business Letter Writing — 

Part III. Bill of Sale A manual for teachers which in- 
Tests are designed for use with any typewriting _cludes complete instructions for 
textbook. administering, interpreting, and 

PRICE LIST scoring the tests is included with 

1 package (10 tests and manual)...... $1.00 each order. 

2 packages (20 tests and manual)...... 1.60 

3 packages (30 tests and manual)...... 2.10 

4 packages (40 tests and manual)...... 2.60 

5S packages (50 tests and manual)...... 3.00 

packages tests and manual)...... 
T U DENTS T Y EWRI I ING TEST 


Write for special quotation on quantity 
of 500. 


Specimen set (1 copy of each test and 
manual)—$1.00. 


A non-profit service of United Business Education Association 


To: United Business Education Association, 1201 Sixteenth St., N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 


Please enter my order for Student’s Typewriting Tests as follows. I enclose $ in payment. 


aiesessaccveeneeetas packages of Test I 

dhedssessencceesees packages of Test II 
abpaucucvesseessecte packages of Test III 
ehagceaivedetenskees packages of Test IV 


specimen sets 


Students Typewriting Tests are packaged and sold only in multiples of 10 copies of same test. 
Because the tests are sold on a low-cost basis we must require remittance with order or official Board 
of Education or school order forms. 


Name and Title 


School or Organization = 


Address City & State 
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It’s new! The 


Just feast—and rest—your eyes on the newest 
and greatest of all standard typewriters. Never 
has there been such a typewriter as the new 
GRAY MAGIC Royal! 

All glare and glint are banished by that 
soft, gray tone. From stem to stern, it’s the 
picture of comfort. 

Let your fingers feel that comfort, too—on 


the new, revolutionary keyboard. Feel how 
each key is shaped to the contour of the 
fingers, how it cradles the finger tips. Feel 
how natural, how right! 


But just go down the line of new, improved 
features. See how the new GRAY MAGIC 
Royal betters the best—how Royal succeeds 
Royal as the World’s No. 1 Typewriter ! 
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New Color! New Look! New Touch! 
NEW FEATURES! 


Finger-Flow Keys. Designed to cradle 
the finger tips, the Finger-Flow Key- 
board gives greater clearance between 
rows of keys. And the touch that has 
made Royal the 214 to 1 favorite among 
typists is even lighter, faster—now, more 
than ever, the operator’s dream touch! 


Clean Change Ribbon — This new Royal 
exclusive permits swift, clean ribbon 
changing. The specially designed spool 
lets you slip the ribbon loop on without 
even removing the empty spool from its 
hub. No fuss—no more inky fingers— 
with this great Royal feature. 


Removable Cylinder — another bit of 
Gray Magic — another new Royal im- 
provement. Single-handed, with the 
thumb and finger you can lift out the 
cylinder to clean or change. And school 
machines have special provision against 
tampering by inquisitive fingers. 


“Magic’’ Margin—Most magic Royal 
feature of all, “Magic” Margin sets the 
margin where it’s wanted, at the flick of 
the finger. Just position the carriage, 
flick the lever and it’s all set. No 
reaching from carriage to keyboard and. 
back—no fumbling with margin stops. 


There are other new features, too—plus tried and true Royal ex- 
clusives. Call a Royal representative today! Meet the magic of the 
new easy-writing Royal in your own school. See how it means even 
faster learning .. . easier teaching. 


The 


Made By The World’s Largest Manufacturer Of Typewriters 


“Magic” is a registered trade-mark of the Royal Typewriter Company, Inc. 
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BOOKKEEPING AND ACCOUNTING 


THE NATIONAL BUSINESS ENTRANCE 
TEST IN BOOKKEEPING 


Contributed by Milton C. Olson, Director of Education 
(Commerce), New York State College for Teachers, 


Albany 


A student may be able to obtain a high score on a 
test prepared by his instructor, covering the material 
studied in a bookkeeping course, or on an objective type 
test prepared for a certain textbook, and yet not have 
developed the skills necessary for initial success in a 
bookkeeping position. The National Business Entrance 
Test in bookkeeping, prepared by a joint committee of 
business men and business teachers, representing the 
National Office Management Association and the United 
Business Edueation Association attempts to measure 
the degree to which the skills necessary for initial sue- 
cess on the job have been acquired. 

Although a student who attained a minimum score of 
69 out of 120 possible points on the 1948 version of 
the test was certified as proficient enough to perform 
the duties of a beginning bookkeeper, only 68 per cent 
of those who took the test were so certified. It will be 
of interest to many bookkeeping teachers to know what 
this test was like and how it was scored. It may also 
assist them in preparing vocationally competent book- 
keepers. 


Description of Test 


According to the preliminary directions printed on the 
tests, the Business Entrance Test in bookkeeping for 
1948 was designed to measure the ability to do the ordi- 
nary work of.a bookkeeper. Three phases of this ability 
were measured: (1) understanding of principles and 
practice, (2) ability to follow instructions, and (3) 
neatness. 

The 1948 test was divided into six parts. In Part 1 
(36 possible points), the students were asked to demon- 
strate skill in the handling of a columnar cash receipts, 
and a columnar cash payments journal. The cash re- 
ceipts journal contained debit columns for cash and 
discount on sales, and credit columns for the general 
ledger, accounts receivable, and sales. The cash pay- 
ments journal had seven money columns including debit 
columns for the general ledger, accounts payable, salary 
expense; and credit columns for cash, employees’ in- 
come taxes payable, social security taxes payable, and 
discount on purchases. In scoring Part 1, three points 
were deducted for each entry which was not entirely 
correct as to the use of account titles and columns. One 
point was deducted for each explanation omitted and 
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from one to three points were deducted for careless, 
sloppy work. 

Part 2 (20 possible points) of the test was devoted to 
correcting a trial balance which did not balance. The 
accounts and journals necessary to discover the errors 
were given as part of the problem so that, by the appli- 
eation of proper procedures, the errors could be found 
and corrected. Two points were deducted for each error 
not discovered and completely corrected. For example, 
it was not sufficient to correct an erroneous amount on 
the trial balance if that error represented an error in 
an account. The error in the account also had to be 
corrected if a penalty was to be avoided. 

In Part 3 (10 possible points), the students were 
given a purchase invoice and a credit memorandum. 
Instructions were given to prepare a check for the 
amount owed as shown by these two business papers. 
Terms on the invoice were 2/10, n/30. Scoring deduce- 
tions were made as follows: one point if the year was 
not filled in properly on the check, two points if any 
other part of the check was incorrect, two points if the 
payee’s name was incorrectly written, two points if the 
amount of the check was wrong, and two points if any- 
thing was written on the signature line. 

Part 4 (24 possible points) presented several accounts 
which needed adjusting entries for situations which 
oceur in business fairly frequently. The cash account, 
for example, needed to be adjusted because a counterfeit 
bill was returned by the bank. These accounts were then 
to be balanced and ruled. Deductions were made as 
follows: one point for the failure to make an adjusting 
entry correctly ; one point for each account not properly 
ruled; one point for the failure to bring down a balance 
properly ; one point for each account in which the cor- 
rect totals were not shown; and two points if the work 
was not done neatly. 

A facsimile of a bank statement was presented in 
Part 5 (10 possible points). Additional information was 
given concerning the status of the checkbook stub in- 
formation and the outstanding checks. From this infor- 
mation, a reconciliation statement was to be prepared. 
The student earned six points if hé was able to prepare 
such a reconciliation and another four points if he was 
able to indicate the correct available amount in the 
checking account. 

Part 6 (20 possible points) called for the preparation 
of a classified balance sheet from a list of accounts and 
their balances. It was indicated that assets and liabili- 
ties should be divided into at least three types each. 

(Continued on page 42) 
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LOOK AT YOUR BULLETIN BOARD! 


Contributed by Jane C. Little, Pennsylvania College for 
Women, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 


Look at your bulletin board! Is it timely? Colorful? 
Attractive in arrangement? Are the students honest-to- 
goodness interested in what you have posted? Have you 
a regular day for changing it and do the students habit- 
ually stop by on that day for a quick perusal? 

The second most important visual aid in the classroom 
in my opinion, is the bulletin board, the blackboard being 
first. Excluding the teacher it could be the greatest 
stimulator of interest in a subject or its related fields, 
and we instructors of business education have ample op- 
portunities to use it. 

The bulletin board is somewhat of a nuisance at times. 
With many other things on the mind, it’s so easy to for- 
get it or to ‘‘skip it’’ as the pupils say, so day after day, 
week after week, the classes look at the same ‘‘old stuff.’’ 
Of course, a bulletin board could be the responsibility 
of the pupils—an FBLA project or the work of rotating 
home room committees. Why not set aside a special file 
drawer filled with nothing but bulletin board material 
arranged by subject, possibly in the order to be used? 
When planning the bulletin board consider these points: 


1. If possible, matter exhibited should pertain to what is 
being taught. 

2. Color should be introduced into displays that are not al- 
ready colorful. 

3. Pictures, charts, pictorial graphs should be used in pref- 
erence to any reading material; in facet, pupils almost 
never look at print. 


With these guides in mind, what actually may be put 
on the bulletin board? 


1. Students’ names on progress charts such as thermometers, 
races, an archery target with the bull’s eye representing 
the highest speed. Or students’ names on Honor Rolls. 
Or attach certificates won for shorthand writing, type- 
writing, filing, and other skills. The names plus the 
schemes are wonderful incentives toward achievement. 
Students’ work—the personal typing jobs mounted on 
various colored art paper; artyping at holiday time— 
Christmas, Easter, Valentine’s Day, Hallowe’en. Begin 
with a bulletin board display of what others have done. 
Very fine illustrations may be obtained from the various 
publications. 

3. Department or school publicity in newspapers and period- 
iecals. This is one time the students will read print if 
they know what’s there. Of special interest is informa- 
tion about graduates. | 

4. Personality material on good posture, exercise, appear- 
ance, recreation, and employment interviews from maga- 
zines and newspapers. 
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5. The voeations—photographs and advertisements showing 
girls at work at various machines. 


Cartoons brought in by the students. 


7. Closely related to number 5 are illustrations of business 
machines which come through the mail or may be picked 
up at conventions. These may be subdivided into exhibits 
on (1) duplicating machines, (2) adding machines and 
ealeulators, (3) sound writing machines, (4) punch eard 
machines and tabulating machines (One corporation has 
a booklet filled with drawings showing what its compli- 
cated machines will do.), (5) stencil-drawing boards and 
equipment. When teaching the mimeoscope, I first post 
stationery made by previous classes, then I follow with 
mimeographed sheets on which are the many kinds of 
styli, screen plates, and different styles of lettering. 


8. Examples of good and bad telephone habits. Here is a 
wealth of material which is available from the education 
departments of the Bell Telephone. One booklet (done in 
red, black, and white) when torn apart makes a very at- 
tractive display. TWA has a manual on telephone man- 
ners that is filled with humorous sketches and can be 
used the same way. 

9. Awards such as Student Typewriting Tests and NBET 
certificates may be shown early in February with a fancy 
heart and the accompanying lettering: “Awards you may 
win if you put your heart into it.” 

10. Special duplicating jobs such as programs, announce- 
ments, tickets, all of which are saved from year to year. 


11. Letterhead stationery when teaching the different busi- 
ness letter styles; even the letters of a not-too-confidential 
nature that have been received in the mails. It is sur- 
prising the close observance the students give these after 
the lessons on the correct way to type the business letter. 

12. Travel information about the railroads and airplanes in 
particular as they are commonly used by the businessman 
or woman, 


Many of these suggestions will not be new to the ex- 
perienced teacher, but perhaps you'll agree with me that 
we could give our bulletin boards more attention, and in 
doing so we may even find them fun! 


You and Your Work 


YOU AND YOUR WORK (One reel, sound, color or black and 
white; Collaborator: John N. Given, Supervisor of Business Edu- 
cation, Los Angeles City Board of Education). Being satisfied 
in one’s work ... right attitude and approach to a job. . .achiev- 
ing personal adjustment ... these are basic problems which the 
vocational guidance worker must help others solve. Here is an 
aid in doing this job... the story of Judd Taylor; his failure 
in a good job; and of his ultimate rehabilitation and sucess. This 
real-life lesson is recommended for guidance programs. Released 
by Cornet Films in February, 1949. 


Film Catalogue 


THE EDUCATORS GUIDE TO FREE FILMS, 19th dition which 

was reviewed in the January issue of UBEA Forum will be avail- 

fo ag August. The price is $5.00 instead of $3.00 as previously 
sted. 
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GENERAL CLERICAL AND OFFICE MACHINES 


SOME QUESTIONS ABOUT OFFICE 
PRACTICE 


Contributed by Gilbert Kahn, Chairman, Business Depart- 
ment, East Side High School, Newark New Jersey 


Office practice, secretarial practice, office training, 
secretarial training, business machines, office machines, 
machine operation, clerical practice, and clerical train- 
ing—the difference in terminology calls for the exercise 
of caution when discussing and considering the terminal 
secondary business course. The dissimilarity in names 
is not the only confusing factor for there are countless 
variations in kinds and amount of equipment taught, 
time and rotation schedules used, and variety of sub- 
ject-matter topics covered. Such diversity is not to be 
criticized for it represents a laudable adjustment of 
curricular offerings to local conditions and objectives. 
However, there must be a recognition of these innumer- 
able differences by the terminal course teachers if mean- 
ingful discussions are to be held, professional literature 
is to be interpreted correctly, and the worthwhile prac- 
tices of others adapted and applied. 

Despite the differences in equipment, time, standards, 
subject-matter, and methodology set by local goals and 
limitations, the broad objectives of all terminal secon- 
dary business courses should be the same. These pur- 
poses are usually summarized as being: the acquisition 
of new knowledge and skills, the continuation and up- 
ward extension of previously acquired skills, and the 
synthesizing of all the business knowledges, skills, and 
experiences of the pupil. ; 

Terminal course, teachers are to be congratulated on 
their accomplishments. They have been in the vanguard 

‘of the progressive teachers. They have not permitted 
themselves to be hidebound by tradition but have in- 
corporated new materials into their classroom activities 
to keep pace with the demands of modern business. They 
have developed new methodologies and have experiment- 
ed continuously for means of giving their pupils a still 
better preparation for the business world. Their good 
work has been a result of a constant evaluation of what 
they have accomplished—a measuring of objectives 
against results. Perhaps it might be well for them to 
question themselves on the following three points: 


(1) Is a disproportionate amount of time being devoted to 
infrequently performed activities or to those best 
learned on the job? 

(2) Are business pupils being exploited under the guise of 
learning activities? 

(3) Are problem-solving and other worthwhile activities 
being neglected because of over-emphasis on the skills? 
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Business offices, always on the alert to improve effi- 
ciency and production, are using in ever-increasing 
amounts all types of machines and devices. Terminal 
courses have reflected this trend by a similar increase 
in mechanization. Has the teaching pendulum swung 
too far in this respect? Only an analysis of your local 
program will supply the answer. Perhaps the first 
place we should all look is at our mimeographing and 
duplicating units. A recent study made jointly by the 
Pittsburgh Public Schools and the Pittsburgh chapter of 
the National Office Management Association showed that 
in the 84 reported duties of 1668 office employees ranked 
according to frequency, preparing stencils was eighteenth, 
using the duplicating machine was forty-ninth, and 
utilizing the mimeoscope was sixty-eighth in frequency. 
True, frequency of use is not and should not be the 
only criterion. Because a bank statement is reconciled 
once a month does not make it less important than the 
ability to make ledger entries. Ease of learning on the 
job and other factors must be considered as well. How- 
ever, the findings of the Pittsburgh study and similar 
surveys should make us re-evaluate our utilization of 
class time in terms of on-the-job duties. The same care- 
ful consideration should be given to the time consumed 
in teaching other business machines. That short-cut 
method taught on page x of such-and-such a calculator 
textbook—is it used sufficiently in enough different types 
of business to justify its inclusion in the instruction 
unit? The decision cannot be based on the one activity 
alone but must be allotted its proper weight along with 
the other worthwhile activities of the course. Let’s not 
make the mistake of giving undue emphasis to machine 
work because of ease of classroom organization, novelty 
and newness of subject-matter, and the tangibility of 
results. 

What about those secretarial and other business ser- 
vices that all advanced business classes are called upon 
to perform? The time devoted to them, whether it be 
during class or after school, can be justified only if they 
are learning situations. If they are learning situations, 
then your less able pupils should have the beneficial 
practice as well as your good students. Have you edu- 
cated those who request the typewriting, or stencil-cut- 
ting, or other forms of assistance, to accept the efforts 
of all your pupils or do you follow the lines of least 
resistance and overburden your best workers? Do these 
service activities preclude participation in other desir- 
able school activities? The school paper, dramatic group, 
and other clubs are organized to permit the student to 
exercise his creative talents. Certainly such originating 

. (Continued on page 47) 
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SUMMARY OF POLICIES FOR THE ADMIN- 
ISTRATION OF VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 
IN DISTRIBUTIVE OCCUPATIONS 


Contributed by B. Frank Kyker, Chief, Business Educa- 
tion Service, Division of Vocational Education, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 


With the exception of authorizing an appropriation of 
$2,500,000 for vocational education in distributive occu- 
pations and providing that the amount to be available 
for expenditure in any State or Territory shall not be 
less for any fiscal year than $15,000, no significant 
changes were made in the George-Barden Act that af- 
fect the distributive program. The George-Deen Act 
authorized an appropriation of $1,200,000 with a mini- 
mum of $10,000 for any fiscal year for any State. Both 
Acts provided that ‘‘the appropriation made by this 
Act for distributive occupational subjects shall be lim- 
ited to part-time and evening schools as provided in 
the Smith-Hughes Vocational Education Act for trade, 
home economics, and industrial subjects and as qualified 
by the provisions of this section.’’! The qualification re- 
ferred to provides that the workers enrolled in part-time 
classes shall be sixteen years of age or older and that 
part-time classes may be operated for less than one hun- 
dred and forty-four hours a year as required in the 
Smith-Hughes Act. The provision in the Smith-Hughes 
Act that instruction in evening classes shall be confined 
to that which is supplemental to the daily employment of 
the workers remains unchanged. 


How Funds May Be Used 


From the above provisions of the vocational education 
acts it follows that the funds appropriated by Congress 
for vocational education in distributive occupations may 
be used to reimburse the cost of instruction in part-time 
and evening classes only and for the pre-service and in- 
service training of teachers of these classes only. 


In its policies for the administration of vocational 
education the Office of Education recognizes evening ex- 
tension classes, part-time extension classes, part-time co- 
operative classes, and part-time preparatory classes—all 
for employed workers who are sixteen years of age or 


1Section 7 of George-Barden Act. 
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over. In the case of part-time cooperative classes, the 
trainees should be employed at last one-half of the usual 
working week of the occupation in which they are em- 
ployed and in no ease shall this employment be for less 
than 15 hours a week. 


Administration of George-Barden Act 


In the administration of the George-Deen Act one 
plan only was provided for part-time cooperative classes. 
This plan required two class periods of vocational in- 
struction a day covering one school year. To make for 
flexibility, the Office of Education provided in its poli- 
cies for the administration of the George-Barden Act 
two additional plans for the part-time cooperative 
classes. One plan permits one regular class period a 
day of vocational instruction if the cooperative program 
extends over two school years. The other plan permits 
one period of vocational instruction a day covering a 
school year provided the cooperative class is conducted 
for persons who have completed a minimum of two high 
school units of credits in such subjects as retail book- 
keeping, business arithmetic, business economics, sales- 
manship, merchandise studies, retailing, and advertising 
under vocationally competent instructors in the all-day 
school. Only the vocational instruction given during 
the year in which the cooperative program operates is 
reimbursable. 


Part-Time Preparatory Classes 


In addition to two new plans for part-time coopera- 
tive classes, the Office of Education now makes provi- 
sion in its policies for part-time preparatory classes. 
These classes are those which are organized for workers 
who have left the full-time school and have entered upon 
employment in other than a distributive occupation. 
The instruction offered in these part-time preparatory 
classes is of an occupational changing nature which has 
for its purpose the training of non-distributive workers 
for successful entrance into distributive occupations. 
These part-time preparatory classes may not be reim- 
bursed if conducted in evening classes, for evening 
classes as stated previously are restricted by the Smith- 
Hughes and George-Barden Acts to providing instruc- 
tion which is supplemental to the daily employment of 
the workers enrolled. 
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UNITED SERVICES 


OFFICE STANDARDS AND 
COOPERATION WITH BUSINESS 


SCHOOL SECRETARIES TELL THEIR STORY 


Contributed by Marian Dark, School Secretary, Public 
Schools, Fairfax Oklahoma; and Robert A. Lowry, 
Associate Professor of Business Education, Oklahoma 
A. and M. College, Stillwater 


Assuming with Pope that ‘‘the proper study of man- 
kind is man,’’ certainly the secretary on the job is a 
proper subject for study by those whose responsibility 
it has been to train her and whose responsibility it will 
be to train her successor. Any revision of our secretarial 
training program should be preceded by careful study of 
the people who are now handling the jobs for which 
training is to be given and, when possible, by consulta- 
tion with the employers for whom these people work. 
Information concerning secretarial employees in specific 
fields is needed to supplement information about secre- 
taries in general. 

A search of literature concerning school secretaries in 
the public school systems revealed that relatively little 
attention has been given to studying the educational 
background, experience, terms of employment, salaries, 
tenure, duties, and many other factors pertaining to 
the school secretary and her job. Convinced that there 
should be more facts and fewer guesses about the status 
of school secretaries in the public schools of Oklahoma, 
one of the authors, an experienced school secretary 
herself, completed the survey! upon the findings of 
which this article is based. 

For the purposes of the investigation, the term ‘‘full- 
time school secretary’’ was defined as ‘‘a secretarial 
worker employed by a public school system to perform 
the clerical work for the superintendent, principals, or 
supervisors, and who spends a minimum of 30 hours 
per week on school office duties. 

Data were compiled from questionnaires returned by 
82 full-time school secretaries in Oklahoma public school 
systems with a total enumeration of 750 or more. Data 
pertaining to number of school secretaries employed, 
preference by sex, and method of evaluating salaries 
were compiled from questionnaires returned by 83 school 
superintendents in systems with a total enumeration of 
750 or more. While the questionnaire sent to secretaries 
was mailed to an undetermined number who did not 
come within the definition of ‘‘full-time school secre- 
tary,’’ and the percentage of possible replies received 
could not, therefore, be accurately determined, such 


1Marian Dark, A Survey of the Educational Background, Previous Em- 
ployment Experience, Salaries, and Duties of School Secretaries in Okla- 
homa Public School Systems, unpublished Master’s thesis, Oklahoma A. 
and M. College, 1948. 
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evidence as is available indicates that the percentage 
was high. In the case of superintendents, the 83 who 
returned usuable replies composed 87.4 per cent of the 
group to whom questionnaires were sent. 


Where Are School Secretaries Employed? 
Of the 82 secretaries included in the study, 31.7 per’ 
cent were employed in systems with an enumeration of 
less than 2000 ; 63.4 per cent in systems with an enumera- 
tion of less than 5000; and 79.2 per cent in systems with 
an enumeration of less than 9000. The remainder, 29.8 
per cent, were employed in systems with an enumeration 
of from 40,000 to 50,000. The fact that only 8.5 per cent 
of the school secretaries were employed in systems with 
an enumeration of less than 1000 supports the assump- 
tion that few full-time school secretaries would have 
been found in systems with an enumeration of less than 
750. 
How Many School Secretaries? 


Information furnished by 83 school systems indicated 
that 56, or approximately two-thirds, of the school sys- 
tems employed one or more full-time school secretaries. 
In these 56 systems a total of 124 full-time secretaries 
were employed. Only 8 systems, each of which had an 
enumeration of 850 or less, employed neither full-time 
nor part-time secretaries. 


Women Secretaries Preferred 


For the most part, the job of school secretary, as the 
term is used in this study, is considered a job for women. 
Seventy per cent of the superintendents, 58 of the 80 
who furnished information on this point, preferred 
women secretaries. Only 2 expressed a preference for 
men secretaries. The remaining 20 reported ‘‘no pref- 
erence.’’ If these 20 may be taken at their word, the 
employment opportunities for male secretaries may be 
proportionately greater than in many other fields in 
which secretarial workers are employed. 


Educational Qualifications 


Of the 82 secretaries, only one was not a high school 
graduate. Fifty-eight or 71 per cent, had continued 
their formal education beyond graduation from high 
school; and, of these, 24 held Bachelors’ degrees. 

Only 60 of the secretaries reported their high school 
training in selected business subjects. All except 4 of 
these had completed one or more semesters of type- 
writing ; all except 19 had completed one or more semes- 
ters of shorthand; and all except 28 had completed one 
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cr more semesters of bookkeeping. Twenty-one had 
completed one or more semesters of business English, 
15 had studied office practice, and 11 had studied busi- 
ness mathematics. Less than 15 per cent had received 
as much as one semester of instruction in office machines, 
business law, business correspondence, or economics. 

Forty-five of the 58 secretaries who had continued 
their formal education beyond high school indicated 
selected business subjects studied. Forty-two had re- 
ceived some instruction in typewriting ; 39, in shorthand 
and transcription; 28, in bookkeeping and accounting; 
23, in business English; 23, in business mathematics; 
and 22, in business correspondence. Each of the other 
business subjects had been studied by from 3 to 20 of the 
secretaries in the course of their post-high school edu- 
cation. 

Business was a major field for 10, English for 7, of 
the 24 school secretaries who had received Bachelor’s 
degrees. No more than 2 had majored in any other single 
field. 


Previous Employment Experience 


For 20, or one-fourth, of the 79 school secretaries who 
submitted records of their previous employment, the 
present job as school secretary was their first job. Of 
the others, 32 had done clerical work in business offices, 
7 had been teachers, 6 had worked in school offices only, 
and 5 had worked in both school offices and business 
offices before obtaining their present jobs as school secre- 
taries. The experience of 9 others included both work- 
ing in business offices and teaching school. In general, 
then, three-fourths of the school secretaries who were 
not in their first position had received previous employ- 
ment experience in business offices. 

As has been mentioned, 20 of the secretaries were 
in their first position. Of the others, 28 had had from 
1 to 3 years; 11, from 4 to 6 years; and 10, from 7 to 9 
years of employment experience before accepting their 
present jobs. The remaining 10 secretaries had had ten 
or more years of previous employment experience. 


Duties 


Duties performed were studied in terms of frequency 
of performance—whether performed frequently, occa- 
sionally, rarely, or never. Specific duties that were per- 
formed by more than 85 per cent of the 82 secretaries 
include: Answer telephone, meet school visitors, do gen- 
eral typewriting, type stencils, compose business letters, 
handle school mail, make appointments, supply teachers 
with official information, operate mimeograph or other 
duplicating machine, use mimeoscope and styli, place or- 
ders for school supplies and equipment, take dictation 
and transcribe shorthand notes. 
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OFFICE STANDARDS AND 
COOPERATION WITH BUSINESS 


Duties, in addition to those just listed, that were per- 
formed by at least 50 per cent of the secretaries in- 
elude: Prepare transcripts of grades, check invoices, 
write receipts, record grades on office permanent records, 
pay invoices, prepare financial statements, make bank 
deposits, keep school warrants, write checks, and recon- 
cile bank balances. 


Salaries and Salary Education 


The full-time school secretary’s salary is most likely 
to be evaluated in terms of average salaries paid to other 
office workers in the same community. Of 48 systems 
for which information on -this point was provided, 21 
used this guide exclusively. Fourteen paid school secre- 
taries on the same basis as teachers; that is, according 
to degree and experience. Six reported that the two 
methods of evaluation were used together. Two systems 
reported ‘‘no basis considered.’’ 

The median salary for school secretaries was $165 per 
month. The average salary was $158.28. The average 
salary for those with no formal education beyond high 
school graduation was $119.90; the median, $130. For 
secretaries with Bachelor’s degrees, the average was 
$185.18; median $180. Of the 24 secretaries with no 
formal education beyond high schoal graduation, more 
than half received monthly salaries of less than $140, 
while none of the 28 secretaries with at least 31 months 
of post-high school education received less than $140. 


Tenure 


The average number of years of employment in their 
present position for 82 school secretaries was 5.5 years. 
The study of tenure in relation to education does not 
indicate any clearly defined trend with reference to 
educational qualifications required of school secretaries. 
Those for whom formal education ceased with high 
school were equal in number to those with Bachelor’s 
degrees, and an equal proportion of each group had held 
their present jobs for less than 7 years. 

The fact that 58 per cent of the secretaries had been 
in their present jobs for less than 4 years suggests that 
for many school secretaries tenure is brief. 


= Time Required on the Job 


While the time spent on the job each year ranged from 
9 to 12 months and the length of paid vacation from 0 to 
4 weeks, 62, or slightly over three-fourths, of the secre- 
taries were employed on a 12 months’ basis; and only 
2 of these received less than 2 weeks of paid vacation. 
The average number of hours worked each week was 41. 


(Continued on page 42) 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


Insurance and Your Security, by Albert Gil- 
bert, Rinehart and Company, Inc., 1948, 
258 pages, $3.00. 


THE aim of this book is that of providing 
the consumer with a sound insurance pro- 
gram. With the chief hazards of life in 
mind—unemployment, old age, illness, and 
premature death—Mr. Gilbert shows how 
choices in regard to insurance should be 
made, whether in the field of private or 
social insurance. 

Based upon the major types of insurance 
—life, health, accident, and annuities, the 
arguments presented show how the _ indi- 
vidual should consider and reconsider his 
choices with a critical attitude, as conditions 
of life change. Social insurance, says the 
author, must be accepted with its present 
inadequacies, but the field of private insur- 
ance should be carefully explored for ‘‘ best 
buys.’’ 

That the path to maximum security is not 
without its pitfalls is strongly emphasized. 
In straightforward, and often caustic, lan- 
guage, the author lays bare some of the 
rackets in insurance which beset the best of 
individuals, and which invariably trap the 
more gullible. A serious defect in life in- 
surance regulation is that of lack of uni- 
formity in state laws, it is held, in a busi- 
ness which requires ‘‘ a national point of 
view.’? 

Insurance and Your Security presents 
facts and conditions of a complicated field 
in clear and simple language. The informa- 
tion is made more graphic by its application 
to situations of every-day life. A final chap- 
ter on G. I. insurance brings this well- 
rounded material up to date. 

With this sound counsel of Mr. Gilbert in 
mind, the consumer should be able to mini- 
mize the factor of costly errors which are 
likely to arise through lack of information 
about insurance. 


Strengthening Managements Channels of 
Communication, Personnel Series Number 
116, by Clark Kerr and others, American 
Management Association, 1948, 47 pages, 
$1.00. (Paper bound.) 


FOLLOWING a trend to invert the tech- 
niques of public relations and to turn the 
spotlight upon internal communication, the 
papers of this booklet deal with factors of 
industrial peace and with the techniques of 
oral and written communication. 

A balance in the academic and the non- 
academic point of view is maintained in the 
presentation, by two representatives of in- 
dustry and by two college professors, of the 
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papers, ‘‘Stimulating Cooperation Among 
Management, Foreman, and _ Worker,’’ 
‘“‘How Big Is Our Job,’’ ‘‘Factors in 
Achieving Industrial Harmony,’’ and ‘‘ The 
Art of Speaking Effectively to Employees.’’ 

The reader is reminded that the channels 
of communication in a business organization 
do not move by a one-way route; informa- 
tion must move in an upward as well as a 
downward direction. The media used in- 
clude informal discussion between foreman 
and union representatives, the explanation 
of policies by top management, and reports 
to both superiors and subordinates by those 
on the level of middle management. 

A feature of the booklet is the reporting 
of the question and answer period following 
presentation of the papers. 


Checking the Effectiveness of Employee 
Communication, Personnel Series Num- 
ber 108, by Edward T. Cheyfitz and oth- 
ers, American Management Association, 
1947, 46 pages, $1.00. (Paper bound.) 


WHAT an employee wants to know and the 
methods used by management to inform him 
constitute the subject matter of the four 
papers published in this booklet. 

Consideration is given to such industrial 
media as the employee publication, the an- 
nual report, the informational booklet, the 
bulletin board, and films, including training 
films, shown during ‘‘paid time,’’ and films 
for entertainment, shown during ‘‘free 
time.’’ 

Even the ‘‘pump priming’’ of the em- 
ploye poll, properly administered and _ in- 
terpreted, is considered an important instru- 
ment for the breaking down of barriers be- 
tween management and worker. 


Mathematics of Finance, by Paul M. Hum- 
mel and Charles L. Seebeck, Jr.,. McGraw 
Hill, 1948, 365 pages, $4. 


ABSENCE of long explanatory paragraphs 
is a distinguishing feature of this book. The 
very first page includes definitions simply 
stated, formulae, and a sample problem with 
its solutione This is a true reflection of all 
of the remaining pages. 

The authors after using these materials 
for eight years at the University of Ala- 
bama present in this book simplified readily- 
understood solutions to problems of annui- 
ties, approximation methods, installment 
buying, and other topics that belong in this 
field. Tables and answers add to the useful- 
ness of this handbook. 


JESSIE GRAHAM, Editor 
HYLA SNIDER, Associate Editor 


Principles of Vocational Education, by 
Franklin J. Keller, Heath, 1948, 402 
pages, $3.50. 


FROM the prologue, ‘‘ Education is Life,’’ 
to the final chapter dealing with the lessons 
to be learned from the educational picture 
in postwar Germany, this is an unusual 
book, full of passages that one does not 
expect to meet in a book on vocational edu- 
cation. This statement does not mean that 
it is difficult to agree with Dr. Keller that 
a philosophy of education is a philosophy of 
life, that one of the most durable satisfac- 
tions of life is to lose oneself in creative 
work, that the ‘‘primacy of the person’’ is 
a necessary foundation stone under the en- 
tire educational program, and that educa- 
tion accomplishes its purpose only when it 
comes through men and women of good will. 
This is, then, primarily a book on the phi- 
losophy of education as seen by Dr. Keller. 

The reader looking for specific guidance 
on supervision in vocational education will 
refer to chapters on ‘‘Administration and 
Supervision.’’ He will find there sound 
statements relative to administration, such 
as, ‘‘The vocational program can only sput- 
ter out into futility unless the administrator 
has the liveliest appreciation of the occupa- 
tional demands of industry, business . . .’’ 
But he will find nothing specific on super- 
vision partly because Dr. Keller believes 
that ‘‘to write specifications for an admin- 
istrator is a dangerous proceeding’’ and 
also that certain responsibilities occur 
whether the leader is called an administra- 
tor, a supervisor, a teacher-in-charge, or 
other title. 

There is mention, too, of continuous voeca- 
tional surveys, advisory boards, public rela- 
tions, the vocational guidance program, ete., 
in the two chapters on administration. 

Business education is accorded three pages 
under ‘‘Types of Vocational Education,’’ 
and one-half of that space is taken upon 
with domestic and personal service. Then, 
too, the brief section on adult education is 
an eloquent justification for adult education 
as ‘‘fortification of the weaknesses of the 
adult as well as capitalization of his 
strengths.’’ 

There are many ‘‘quotable quotes’’ all 
through this book. For example, ‘‘The best 
in human values can come out of vocational 
education, so it must be administered with 
a view to extracting the ‘‘best’’ and by 
men and women who not only know the best, 
but who are the best,’’ and ‘‘. . . sound vo- 
cational education provides an all-around 
education for the individual, is, in fact, the 
best kind of general education.’’ 
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5 NEW 
SCHOOL SERVICES! 


_ Complete Textbook 

‘Fundamentals of Mimeo- 
graph Stencil Duplication” — 
fifteen lessons, fully illus- 
trated. Edited by Agnew 
(NYU) and Cansler (North- 
western). 


Operating Charts 
For various models—size 
50” x 38” in three colors for 
easy classroom teaching. 


Certificate of Proficiency 


For pupils who complete 
course. 


Special Stencil Sheets 

For easy preparation of 
handwritten assignments and 
lesson sheets. Others for pro- 
duction of professional look- 
ing 4-page folders, 2- and 
3-column newspapers. 


Tracing Pages 

A portfolio of drawings and 
ideas to tie in with school 
activities. 


Your Pupil’s Passport 
to Better Jobs 


This card that you sign certifies that your pupil 
has completed a course in mimeographing—a 
course that more and more pupils are asking for. 
They want the better jobs, the greater security 
offered to young people with this skill. For today 
there is an ever-growing demand for clean-cut 
economical mimeograph duplication and for trained 
mimeograph operators. 


To help you teach mimeographing, A. B. Dick Com- 
pany offers many more services and practical aids. 
Some of these are shown here. And the complete line 
of A. B. Dick mimeographs includes models to fit every 
need and every budget. For use with all makes of suitable 
stencil duplicating products. 


FOR FULL DETAILS, JUST SEND IN THE COUPON BELOW. 


.. the first name in mimeographing 


5 New School Services! 


For more information about the teaching of 
mimeographing and the five new school services—mail this coupon today. : 


A. B. DICK COMPANY, Dept. UB-349 
720 West Jackson Boulevard, Chicago 6, Illinois 


NAME 


SCHOOL 


ADDRESS 
CITY STATE 
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Affiliated and Co-operating Associations 


In this section of the UBEA Forum affiliated and co-operating associations are presented. The announcements of 

meetings, presentations of officers, and descriptions of special projeets should be of interest to ForuM readers. An 

affiliated association is any organized group of business teachers on the local, state, or regional level which has 

officially united its activities with UBEA. A co-operating association is defined as one for which the UBEA National 
Council for Business Education has established a Co-ordinating Committee. 


Affiliated Associations 
Alabama Education Association, Bus- 
iness Section 
— Business Education Associa- 
on 


Business Educators’ Associa- 

on 

Arkansas Education Association, Bus- 
iness Section 

California Business Education Asso- 
ciation 

Chicago Area Business Educators’ 
Association 


Connecticut Business Education As- 
sociation 

Delaware Commercial Teachers Asso- 
ciation 

Florida Education Association, Busi- 
ness Education Section 


— Business Education Associa- 
on 


Houston Independent School System, 
Commercial Teachers Association 
Inland Empire Commercial Teachers 
Association 

Iowa Business Teachers Association 

Kansas Business Teachers Associa- 

on 

Kentucky Business Education Associ- 
ation 

Louisiana Business Teachers Asso- 
ciation 

Maryland Business Education Asso- 
ciation 

Missouri State Teachers Association, 
Business Education Section 

Montana Business Education Asso- 
ciation 

Nebraska State Education Associa- 
tion, District 1, Business Education 
Section 

New Jersey Business Education As- 
sociation 

North Carolina Education Associa- 
tion, Business Education Section 

North Dakota Education Association, 
Commercial Education Section 

Ohio Business Teachers Association 

Oklahoma Commercial Teachers Fed- 
eration 

— Business Education Associa- 

on 


Pennsylvania Business Educators As- 

sociation 

South Carolina Business Education 
Teachers Association 

South Dakota Commercial Teachers 
Association 

Southern Business Education Asso- 
ciation 

Tennessee Business Education Asso- 
ciation 

Texas State Teachers Association, 
Business Education Section 

Tri-State Business Education Asso- 
ciation 

Washington, Western Commercial 
Teachers Association 

West Virginia Education Association, 
Business Education Section 

Wisconsin Education Association, 
Commercial Section 3 
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Georgia 

The tentative program released for the 
annual state meeting which will be held in 
Macon on March 11 includes addresses by 
Albert C. Fries, Professor of Commerce 
at Northwestern University, and Robert 
N. Tarkington, Administrative Assistant, 
Gregg Publishing Company. The Mercer 
University Chapter of Future Business 
Leaders of America will be tea hosts to 
teachers attending the meeting. 

A study of credit given for typewriting 


in Georgia schools is being conducted by 


the research committee. The findings and 
recommendations of the committee will 
be presented at the state meeting for ac- 
tion by that group. 

Officers of the state association are: 
Catharine P. Baker, High School, Hape- 
ville, president; Mrs. Martha G. Pare, 
Commercial High School, Savannah, vice 
president; and Rachel Maddox, High 
School, College Park, secretary-treasurer. 


Pennsylvania 


The Pennsylvania Business Educators 
Association will hold its annual state 
conference on Saturday, May 7, at the 
High School in Reading. Sectional meet- 
ings will be devoted to techniques, stand- 
ards, and grading in shorthand, type- 
writing, bookkeeping, office practice, dis- 
tributive occupations, retail selling, and 
social business subjects. Some of the 
leading business educators in Pennsyl- 
vania will participate in this conference. 

Officers of the association for 1949-50 
are: Kerr Miller, High School, Williams- 
port, president; Walter S. Rygiel, State 
Teachers College, Bloomsburg, vice presi- 
dent; Edith R. Fairlamb, Senior High 
School, Reading, secretary; William 
Whiteley, Senior High School, Reading, 
treasurer; Margarete Gorbach, Thiel Col- 
lege, Greenville, Editor of PBEA News; 
and Phyllis Ziegler, High School, Hunt- 
ington, program chairman, 


California 


“Tomorrow’s Curriculum” is the theme 
chosen for the annual convention of the 
California Business Edueation Associa- 
tion. The convention will be held at the 
Roosevelt Hotel, Hollywood, on April 
11-72. 

Speakers announced for the sessions 


include: William R. Blackler, Chief, 
Bureau of Business Education, California 
State Department of Edueation; Morris 
J. Pendleton, Plomb Tool Company; W. 
A. Kumf, Associate Editor of South- 
Western Publishing Company; Clyde 
Blanchard, Head, Graduate Division of 
Business Teacher Training, University of 
Tulsa; Robert Slaughter, Vice President, 
Gregg Division of the MeGraw-Hill Book 
Company; A. J. Stoddard, Superinten- 
dent of Los Angeles City Schools; and 
David Dingilian, Head Supervisor, Ad- 
visement Service, Los Angeles City 
Schools. 

CBEA Sectional Presidents will serve 
as chairmen of the various sessions. John 
N. Given, Supervisor of Business Educa- 
tion, Los Angeles City Schools, and Mars- 
don Sherman, Professor of Business Edu- 
eation, Chico State College, will be mas- 
ters of ceremonies for the luncheon and 
dinner sessions. 

A continuous business machines show 
and a tour of the beautiful new building 


of the Prudential Insurance Company ~ 


are among the special features for the 
meeting. 


Oklahoma 
The Oklahoma Business Teachers Fed- 
eration held its annual meeting in the 
Venetian Room, Skirvin Hotel in Okla- 
homa City on February 18. J. S. Burle- 
(Continued on page 50) 


Spring Meetings 

State Association Date 

Alabama March 24, 1949 
Arizona April 9, 1949 
Arkansas Pending 
California April 11-12, 1949 
Connecticut May 7, 1949 
Florida March 26, 1949 
Georgia March 11, 1949 
Kansas March 19, 1949 
Kentucky April 21, 1949 
Maryland April 9, 1949 
New Jersey _________._.__.February 19, 1949 
North Carolina April 9, 1949 
Ohio April 23, 1949 
Oklahoma ___.__._._._ February 18, 1949 
Oregon April 30, 1949 
Pennsyivania May 7, 1949 
South Carolina March 17-18, 1949 
Tennessee April 8, 1949 
Texas June 5, 1949 


Washington (Western) ___ March 19, 1949 
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UBEA 


ACTION 


St. Louis Meeting 


UBEA members held the third in the 
series of fellowship luncheons and in- 
formal meeting on February 25, at the 
DeSoto Hotel in St. Louis. The preced- 
ing meetings took place in Atlantie City 
(March 1948) and New Orleans (Novem- 
ber 1948). President Puckett presided at 
the St. Louis session. The achievements 
of the Association since establishing na- 
tional headquarters were outlined and 
projects now in process were discussed. 

The National Association of Business 
Teacher-Training Institutions at its meet- 
ing in St. Louis voted in favor of making 
application to UBEA for divisional sta- 
tus. A committee composed of three mem- 
bers from each association will be ap- 
pointed to consider the necessary changes 
in the constitution and submit formal ap- 
plication to the UBEA Executive Board 
and Representative Assembly. 


NBET Program 


The National Business Entrance Test- 
ing Program is yearly meeting with 
wider and more whole-hearted accept- 
ance by educators and employers of office 
The program was developed 
in 1937 and is present'y sponsored by the 
National Office Management Association 
and the United Business Education As- 
sociation. April, May, and June are des- 
ignated as the months for giving these 
test. The testing program consists of 
five job tests and a combined general in- 


formation and fundamentals test. The - 


five job tests consist of bookkeeping, 
machine calculation, general office cleri- 
cal, typewriting and stenography. These 
tests were selected as a result of a ques- 
tionnaire study among business men and 
business teachers. 

Any school or groups of schools wish- 
ing to participate in the program may 
do so. The Joint Committee urges close 
co-operation with local chapters of the 
National Office Management Association. 
Each chapter has an Educational Com- 
mittee and a member of the committee 
specifically designated to co-operate with 
schools and colleges. 

Business men and educators frequently 
ask for infgrmation as to the aims and 
purposes of this testing program. These 
are: 

(Continued on page 26) 
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1949 Nominating Committee 

The 1949 Nominating Committee ap- 
pointed by the President with the approv- 
al of the Executive Board is composed of 
UBEA members who are presidents of 
state affiliated associations and where 
there is no state affiliate the chairmen of a 
state committees has been named. There 
are 25 high school teachers, 22 college or 
university ‘professors, and 2 supervisors 
on the committee. 

The Nominating Committee is divided 
into six sections, one for each district. 
The duties of the members are: 

1. To present the names of two UBEA 
members from the state as possible candi- 
dates for District members to the Na- 
tional Council for Business Edueation 
(UBEA Executive Board). 

2. To rank the list of prospective can- 
didates. The two members in the district 
receiving the highest number of points 
will be declared candidates and _ their 
names will be placed on the official ballot 
which will be mailed to regular and pro- 
fessional members of the Association. 

Members of the Association will elect 
in May one member from each dis- 
trict for the term ending July 31, 1952. 
The National Council, composed of the 
district members and two officers from 
each UBEA division, will elect the offi- 
cers of the Association at the annual meet- 
ing. The officers of the Association are 
also the officers of the Council. 

Members of the Nominating Committee 
are listed below. 


District I—Northeastern 

Connecticut—George 8. Murray, com- 
mercial High School, New Haven; Maine 
—wWilliam 8. Brawn, High School, Nor- 
way; Massachusetts—William J. Josko, 
Simmons College, Boston; New Hamp- 
shire—Robert J. Ernst, State Teachers 
College, Plymouth; New York—Edward 
L. Cooper, New York State College for 
Teachers, Albany; Rhode Island—Pend- 
in; Vermont—Pending; and Puerto Rico 
—Antonia F. Barkell, Insular Board, San 
Juan. 


District II—Middle Atlantic 
Delaware—Betty Talbott, Wilmington 
High School, Wilmington; District of 
Columbia—Mrs. Gladys P. Palmer, Lang- 
ley Jr. High School, Washington, D. C.; 
Maryland—Sylvia Wood, Western High 


UBEA Council to Meet in Boston 


The UBEA National Council for Busi- 
ness Education will hold its annual meet- 
ing at Hotel Statler in Boston on July 3. 
The Council will be in session for the full 
day. 

A fellowship breakfast has been sched- 
uled for July 4. Members and friends of 
the Association who will be in attendance 
at the breakfast should send reservations 
to the UBEA Executive Secretary or to 
State Chairman, William J. Josko, Sim- 
mons College, Boston. Room reservations 
should be made through the NEA Hous- 
ing Bureau, 80 Federal Street, Boston. 
(See NEA Journal, February 1949, page 
160.) 

The annual meeting of the UBEA Rep- 
resentative Assembly will follow the fel- 
lowship breakfast. 


School, Baltimore; New Jersey—Spencer 
B. Ames, Battin High School, Elizabeth 
and Pennsylvania—Kerr Miller, Williams- 
port High School, Williamsport. 


District II1I—Southern 


Alabama—M. C. McCuiston, High 
School, Birmingham; Arkansas—Mrs. 
Ethel L. Teach, Harrison High School, 
Harrison; Florida—Juanita R. Hilty, 
Winter Haven High School, Winter 
Haven; Georgia—Lloyd Baugham, Uni- 
versity of Georgia, Atlanta; Kentucky— 
D. C. MeMurtry, Jr., University of Ken- 
tucky, Lexington; Louisiana — Mrs. 
Evelyn Carmichael, Byrd High School, 
Shreveport; Mississippi—A. J. Lawrence, 
University of Mississippi, University; 
North Carolina—D. B. Cooke, Candler 
High School, Candler; South Carolina— 
Elsie Etheredge, High School, Columbia; 
Tennessee—Elsie Davis, University of 
Tennessee, Knoxville; Virginia—M. L. 
Landrum, State Teachers College, Farm- 
ville; and West Virginia—Cloyd P. Arm- 
brister, Concord State College, Athens. 


District IV—Central 


Indiana—Forrest Mayer, Ball State 
Teachers College, Muncie; Illinois—Bert- 
rand P. Holley, Eastern Illinois State 
College, Charleston; ZIowa—Frances E. 
Merrill, Drake University, Des Moines; 
Michigan—Lyle Maxwell, Michigan State 

(Continued on page 50) 
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EDWARD L. COOPER VERN FRISCH 
Northeastern District Northeastern District 2050 
Term expires 1951 Term expires 1949 P 


THOMAS M, GREENE S. GORDON RUDY BERT CARD | 
Middle Atlantic District Middle Atlantic District Middle Atlantic District 
Term expires 1951 Term expires 1949 Term expires 1950 


PARKER LILES GLADYS JOHNSON BENJAMIN R. HAYNES 
Southern District Southern District Southern District 
Term expires 1951 Term expires 1949 Term expires 1950 
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ISTRICT COUNCIL MEMBERS 


GLADYS BAHR, Treasurer ALBERT C. FRIES, Vice President a ig a 
entral District entral District 1951 
Term expires 1950 Term expires 1949 — 


CECIL PUCKETT, President EUGENE H. HUGHES MARY IRENE BROCK : 
Western District Western District 
Term expires 1950 Term expires 1949 ee 


EDWIN SWANSON JOHN N. GIVEN CLARA VOYEN 
Pacific District Pacific District Pacific District 
Term expires 1950 Term expires 1949 Term expires 1951 
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UBEA IN ACTION 


NBET Program 
(Continued from page 23) 


1. To provide an authoritative device, 
somewhat comparable to college board 
examinations for use in measuring the 
qualifications of public and private 
business school graduates for some of 
the more common occupations for 
which vocational training is given. 


2. To assist business educators and others 
who are responsible for vocational 
business training programs to bring 
their courses and testing procedures 
more into line with sound principles 
and practices in the field of vocational 
training. 


3. To provide employers of office person- 
nel with a better means of ascertain- 
ing the qualifications of applicants for 
clerical positions. 


4. To provide a certification program 
which will eliminate the necessity of 
giving employment tests to applicants 


who have graduated from publie and 
private business schools and colleges. 


To focus attention of employers of 
office help in the need for definite 
standards of competency for begin- 
ners in certain. office occupations and 
to emphasize the fact that job analyses 
should be made to determine exactly 
what is required for beginning em- 
ployees. 


Or 


6. To encourage empioyers to come to 
definite agreement with respect to the 
titles of common types of office work 
in order that a common language may 
be spoken when office jobs and train- 
ing for them are discussed. 


. To provide definite standards at which 
trainers of office workers may aim in 
setting-up their training programs. 


8. To bring office managers, personnel 
managers, and other employers of 
clerical personnel into a closer work- 
ing relationship with business educa- 
tors. 


Every effort is made to have these 
tests valid and reliable. In their devel- 
opment definite steps are taken: 


1. The copy is prepared by an authority 
in the field. 

. This copy is then edited by members 
of the joint NOMA-UBEA Testing 
Committee. Revisions are made. 


bo 


3. The revised copy is then submitted to 
representatives of UBEA and NOMA 
for further suggestions, constructive 
criticisms, and validation. 


Certificates of proficiency are issued 
to examinees who meet a minimum stand- 
ard which has been decided upon by a 
committee of employers. The minimum 
seore is determined at that point at 
which an employer will employ an indi- 
vidual. 

A descriptive NBET folder may be ob- 
tained ‘from the Executive Secretary, 
United Business Edueation Association, 
1201 Sixteenth Street, N. W., Washington 
6, D. C. 


Eminently Practical — Widely Used 


ELEMENTS OF 
GENERAL BUSINESS 


Polishook-Beighey-W heland 


A proven success in teaching how to use business 

methods in everyday life. Practical, clear, in- 
teresting, it has been adopted by scores of schools. 
Both teachers and students enthusiastically approve it. 


Explains all kinds of business transactions and busi- 
ness papers—how to buy wisely, use banks, credit 
and insurance, how to budget and invest, purchase, 


rent and run a home. Discusses taxation and eco- 
nomic problems; gives advice on choosing, getting ] 
= holding a job. Shows use of arithmetic in daily | 
e. - 
| Boston 17 The workbook has 175 supplementary exercises, 
Mal a New York II extra correlated arithmetic, 2-page reviews of each 
GINN AN *D Chicago 16 chapter and 6 unit tests. Profusely illustrated with 
a. Atlanta 3 photographs, charts and colored business forms. 


Toronto 5 


P Ash for Descriptive on = 
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Clements 
\ of General 
\ Husiness 
Dallas | 
Columbus 16 
San Francisco 3 * 
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A Theory of Economic Education 


The basic business subjects must be reconstructed to serve every individual. 


By HARALD G. SHIELDS 


School of Business 
University of Chicago 
Chicago, Illinois 


‘The age-old and tiresome conflict between the tech- 
niques and general business education has existed largely 
because of the failure of business teachers and others to 
realize the fundamental unity of economic education and 
the real nature of the out-of-school adjustment of the 
learner. The most narrowly specialized technique in 
business or in any other field of education is, in a very 
real sense, a form of economic education. The common 
school conflict between vocational and general education 
is artificial, unreal, and unintelligent. Work or vocation, 
in adult life, determines one’s friends, attitudes, health, 
financial status, and the whole fabric of living. The 
failure to see the fundamental unity of economic educa- 
tion has resulted in school programs which are ineffec- 
tual, bookish, and non-functional. The constant separa- 
tion of vocational from cther education (in business as 
well as other fields) is a major shortcoming of American 
public education. We have barely scratched the surface 
of work education simply because of our failure to see 
economic education in its many phases. There are no 
logical or intellectually honest reasons for the separation 
of vocational education, legally or professionally, from 
the main stream of education. In our immediate area, 
vocational and basic business education are inseparable 
since they are both forms of economic education; fur- 
thermore, basic business education is a common compo- 
nent form of economic education for all other vocations. 
This problem of separation is not unique to business 
education but exists in other vocational fields. Secre- 
tarial training is certainly a form of economic education 
—<o is learning to bea baker or a locksmith. The book- 
keeper as an individual must make many economic ad- 
justments—he must be fed, housed, and clothed—and 
so must the radio mechanic. Economic adjustments are 
numerous, detailed, complicated, and sometimes difficult. 
They are the common lot of all individuals and the more 
intelligently the adjustments are made by all people 
the more smoothly the free enterprise system operates. 

Perhaps the teacher or administrator in re-thinking 
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this problem would see the issue more clearly were he 
to conceive of all vocational or work education as simply 
a form, a sub-specialization, of economic education. The 
common core, i.e., training in economic adjustments 
would be fundamental and present in all work education 
with such sub-specializations as the individual wants or 
needs. Thus we would have a learner’s training pro- 
gram thought of as—economic education; sub-speciali- 
zation, secretarial work, or economic education; sub- 
specialization, cabinet-making, or economic education; 
sub-specialization, premedical work. 

In contrast with other fields of work education we in 
business education are fortunate in that we have the 
means and even some of the materials on hand for a 
fundamental shift in our training program. All work 
education in any form offers and requires a common 
body of social or economic education and experience. 
Economie education springs from work education and 
experience. This happy situation we now have. With 
the coming of the core curriculum we in business educa- 
tion need only to utilize what we already have. 

The central and most significant characteristic of 
business education as contrasted to many other common 
forms of education is that the major motivation is di- 
rected toward the individual—his desire for economic 
security. This motivation is obviously apparent in the 
ease of the technique subjects but is no less true of the 
basic business suhjects. The basic business subjects ac- 
tually are the foundation for a new and psychologically 
sound form of social science. 


The Social Sciences and Economic Education 

It is notoriously true and often admitted by workers 
in the usual school social science courses that this area 
of education has failed to result in desirable behavior 
patterns and, in spite of much lip-service and school 
administrative support, have certainly not achieved the 
ends sought. The social sciences are commonly disliked 
by students because they are unmotivated, meaningless, 
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“Economic education springs from work education and experience.” 


and unreal. The reason for the failure of the usual 
social science work in the schools is plain. The social 
sciences as now taught and organized do not motivate 
the individual. The most rudimentary step in education 
on any level or in any form is individual motivation 
and it is here the basic business subjects as a new and 
functional form of social science—as fundamental eco- 
nomie education—have their greatest psychological 


strength. The real problem for the teacher in this field 


is not the subject-matter but rather the utilization of the 
inherently individualistic motivations in the field. The 
content and motivation of the basic business subjects 
are such they constitute the most realistic form of 
social science now offered in the secondary schools. 


Reconstructing Basic Business Education 


Even though organized on a firm psychological base, 
i.e., the motivation of the individual, the basic business 
subjects as now ordinarily offered represent only a seg- 
ment of the whole area of economic education. The 
basic business subjects must be reconstructed in such 
form so as to serve every individual in making adjust- 
ments in the economic arena in his three major capaci- 
ties: (a) as a worker, (b) as a citizen, and (c) as a 
consumer. 

In his adjustments as a worker, citizen, and consumer, 
many economic concepts serve as common denominator 
elements and some are sources of natural conflict. The 
worker wants high prices for his services and low prices 
as a consumer. The teacher wants higher salary sched- 
ules and lower taxes on his income or real estate. Even 
though conflicts such as these exist within the individual, 
an understanding in functional and realistic terms as 
to the actual operation of the economic system tends to 
resolve and mitigate these kinds of conflicts. 

Economie education which embraces the individual 
as a worker, citizen, and consumer has not actually come 
into existence in most schools and for many reasons. 
Social science teachers are usually well-intentioned his- 
tory teachers; business teachers are too often technicians 
with no vision as what economic education is ; community 
pressures often prevent unbiased approaches to the in- 
dividual’s real economic problems; the organization of 
the subject-matter is none too easy. Nevertheless the 
school will grow up and will come to grips with this 
problem in spite of difficulties. Whether we like it or 
not, everybody gets some form of economic education— 
but at what cost! The school can and must reduce the 
cost of this painful, time consuming, biased, out-of-school 
economic education. The school is, in fact, the only 
agency in modern society through which unbiased eco- 
nomic education is available. 
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A Limited Concept of Economic Education 


Too often economic education has been conceived as 
a twelfth grade course in general economic theory or 
a course in consumer economics. Economic education 
in a free society, whether for business students or any 
other group, must give all future workers realistic con- 
ceptions concerning the price system, marketing, finance, 
production, labor problems, and those pervasive intangi- 
bles upon which our system depends—freedom of con- 
tract, competition, individual initiative, and private 
property. All these areas must be approached from the 
point of view of how these elements affect the learner as 
a person. In the working life of the individual he must 
make daily and detailed adjustments to many phases of 
these elements and workers of all types—in office or 
shop, in farm or factory—face these problems. He must 
make these adjustments whether he likes it or not, in- 
telligently or unintelligently, and the better the adjust- 
ments are made the better for both the individual and 
the system as a whole. 

The old economics will not do—it is too removed, too 
stereotyped; actually it is often untrue. On the other 
hand the new economic education does not represent 
a distinctly new body of truth but rather a new em- 
phasis and approach. We are not training specialists 
in economies or future professors in this field. We must 
utilize from the base body of economic doctrine and ex- 
perience those elements and truths which are actually 
useful to the individual as a worker, citizen, and con- 
sumer. It is not price theory or analysis of supply and 
demand but how prices affect us. Thus the usual and 
orthodox economics will not function. The newer con- 
sumer economics is a step in the right direction but only 
a first step. We must continue to utilize, as we have 
long done in business education, the individualistic ap- 
proach. We must select materials from work situations, 
from local and family problems, materials which are 
meaningful and real to the learner and those concerning 
which he has some honest interest and curiosity and not 
merely: interests simulated under classroom pressures. 


Economic Education Is Not A Monopoly Of Any Group 


The new and enlarged conception of economic eduea- 
tion is not the special monopoly of any group of teachers. 
The shorthand or typewriting teacher is, if she would 
but realize it, a contributor to economic education quite 
as much as the basic business or the social science teacher. 
The whole problem of economic adjustment has too many 
serious consequences to the learner to be left to any one 
category of teachers. The new economic education, as 


(Continued on page 45) 
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“For most pupils, high school education is terminal.” 


A Program for Basic Business Education 


Consumer education is probably the most disorganized of all the basic business subjects. 


By PARKER LILES 
Supervisor of Business Education 
Atlanta, Georgia 


Most educators, business and general, would probably 
agree that a portion of the education of all students 
should be devoted to developing an understanding of 
the economic order in which they live and to teaching 
those knowledges and skills which will enable them to 
participate more effectively in those business experiences 
and activities which make up such a large segment of 
their daily lives. It seems logical that this type of edu- 
eation should become a part of the core curriculum or 
common offerings and should be required of all students. 

There seems to be disagreement, however, as to whether 
this phase of education comes within the scope of gen- 
eral education or business education, as to whether it 
should be called general education or business education, 
as to whether it should be called basic business education 
or given some other designation, and as to whether it 
should be taught by business teachers or teachers in 
other areas. 


What Is Business Education? 


Possibly any definition of basic business education 
should be preceded by a definition of business education. 
It seems to me that. some of the diverse definitions of 
basic business education observed recently stem from 
different views regarding business education itself. If 
we say that business education is education for business, 
meaning business employment, then it becomes almost 
purely vocational. I would agree, however, with what 
seems to be the consensus of opinion that business edu- 
cation includes both vocational preparation and econom- 
ic understandings needed by all students. But when I 
think of the business department, I think of vocational 


business education. Departmentalization means speciali- » 


zation. On the other hand, I would leave to general 
education the responsibility of the development of eco- 
nomic understandings on the part of all students. At 
this point I would agree with Hanna! that, ‘‘As a part 
of general education it (basic business) becomes a func- 


1J, Marshall Hanna, “A Program for Social Business Education,” 
Journal of Business Education, February, 1948, p. 13. 
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tion of education as a whole and not a self-imposed 
function of the business education department carrying 
a business education copyright.’’ 


What Is Basic Business Education? 


What do we mean by basic business education? Basie 
to what? In general, we find two prevalent concepts of 
the term: 

1. Those economic understandings, knowledges, and 
skills needed by all people in life regardless of their 
vocation. 

2. Business knowledges and understandings supple- 
mentary to skill training which are basic to vocational 
business education and which should be required of all 
business students regardless of their field of specializa- 
tion. 

In other words, is basic business education that type of 
education which is basic to economic citizenship or to 
vocational training, or to both? 

It seems that most of us would agree that there is a 
body of knowledges, appreciations, and even skills which 
is basic to economic citizenship, that all students need 
these educational experiences, and that this phase of 
general education has been sadly neglected. Further- 
more, there are knowledges and understandings regard- 
ing business which are basic to successful vocational 
business training. This phase of business training is 
supplementary to skill training. Its objective has been 
described as the development of occupational intelligence. 
Then can it be true that there is a phase of business 
education basic to successful living and another basic to 
successful job preparation? Most of us would agree on 
this regardless of terminology. Polishook? recognizes 
these areas of basic business education when he says, 
‘‘Basie business education, better called economic edu- 
cation, must be divided into two distinct areas. First, 
general economic or personal-use materials needed by 
all students, and second, vocational economic materials 


2William Polishook, ‘(Our Present Basic Business Education is Good!’’, 
The Journal of Business Education, May, 1948, p. 12. 
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“Business education includes both vocational preparation and economic understanding.” 


which give substance and meaning to vocational train- 
ing.’? Gemmell® expresses substantially the same view- 
point. 

But we cannot use the term basic business education 
to apply to both areas. Here it is a question of termi- 
nology. If we have to choose one or the other, it seems 
logical to let basic business education apply to those 
knowledges and understandings basic to successful parti- 
cipation in those business experiences in which all in- 
dividuals engage. This is more or less in agreement with 
other areas of education. For instance, the term ‘‘basic 
mathematics’’ is used to designate that phase of mathe- 
matics which is considered basic to successful living. 
It is included in the core curriculum or field of common 
learning and is required of all students. 

What, then, shall we call the knowledges and under- 
standings which are basic to vocational business educa- 
tion and which complement skill training? We could 
simply classify this area under vocational business edu- 
cation and call it by its subject title or titles. Another 
way out would be to call one area general basic business 
education and the other vocational basic business educa- 


tion. 
Status of Basic General Business Education 


According to our definition, we have very little in the 
eurriculum which could truly .be called general basic 
business education. Yes, the need for it has been recog- 
nized by all. It has been declared one of the objectives 
of secondary education. If education is preparation for 
life, there is a large segment of the activities in life for 
which little or no education is now being given. 

But what about the social business subjects? Isn’t the 
need for basic business education being met by general 
business, economits, salesmanship, consumer education, 
business law, business organization, economic geography, 
advanced principles of business, and the like? Some 
educators interpret basic business education as pertain- 
ing to those business relationships ordinarily discussed 
in the social business subjects. Only general business 
and consumer education could begin to qualify as gen- 
eral basic business education, and they meet the need 
only in a very limited way. In the first place, general 
business isn’t required of all students in all schools. 
When it is not required, few students other than busi- 
ness majors take it. Second, consumer education is prob- 
ably the most disorganized of all subjects in the curricu- 
lum to have received such hearty approval by adminis- 
trators. There is no uniformity in its grade placement 
of content even in the schools where it is offered. It 
receives its greatest emphasis in the home economics de- 


*3James Gennell, “Newer Concepts in Basic Business Education,” The 
Journal of Business Education, February, 1947, p. 11. 
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partment in most schools, and the contacts which boys 
have with it are at best piecemeal. 

The conditions under which the social business sub- 
jects have grown up make them unsuited to the purposes 


of general basic business education. Each one came into 


the curriculum as an isolated subject, and their objec- 
tives at first were almost wholly vocational in nature. 
True, they went through a period of modification toward 
personal use, applied, or consumer approaches in an 
effort to meet the needs of both vocational and general 
students. But it is doubtful if a business subject ean be 
offered and achieve both vocational and general use 
objectives at the same time. Even if it were possible, 
it would not be sensible to do so. There would be. too 
much waste or lost motion on the part of both types of 
students. The existing social business subjects, there- 
fore, do not contain the proper content. 

Furthermore, regardless of the content of the social 
business subjects, a concept still persists that subjects 
taught in the business department are not suitable for 
other students. We have made the social business sub- 
jects available to other students as electives over a long 
enough period of time to know that for the most part 
only business students take them. There seems little 
hope, therefore, of promoting an adequate program of 
general basic business education in the business depart- 
ment. It is a function of general education and should 
be considered as an integral part of it. 


What Constitutes General Basic Business Education 


It has been pointed out that the social business sub- 
jects are isolated subjects bearing little relation to each 
other and that their content fails hopelessly to meet the 
needs of all students. What shall be the approach? 
Shall we reorganize and modify the existing social busi- 
ness subjects or shall we develop entirely new courses 
of study and salvage the best parts from the social 
business subjects? Or shall we throw them all out and 
begin over? It is my opinion that we have not even 
determined with any degree of certainty what the edu- 
cational experiences are that should constitute general 
basic business education. Most of the research in busi- 
ness education has been done in the realm of methods 
of teaching the skill subjects. It seem to me that Wood- 
ward’s* plan most nearly meets the situation: ‘‘The 
utilization of new materials based upon scientific analysis 
of business activities engaged in by all and business 
knowledge needed by all; a disregard of existing subject 
matter lines; and an organization of courses of study 
suitable to the anticipated grade placement would seem 
to be the most constructive approach.’’ 


4Theodore Woodward, “Ten Questions About Basic Business Education,” 
UBEA Forum, November, 1948, p. 15. 
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“Knowing your pupils well will prepare the way for effective teaching.” 


This does not mean that there is nothing of value in 
the social business subjects. That which is of value 
should be proven and, of course, retained. To this should 
be added much which has not yet found its ways into a 
secondary curriculum materials. It is not the purpose 
of this article to outline the topics or itemize the mate- 
rials which should comprise general basic business edu- 
cation. 


How Implemented 


The determination of the business experiences and eco- 
nomic understandings needed by all students will require 
much careful research and experimentation. It should 
be a cooperative enterprise participated in by represen- 
tatives from all departments in the high school, how- 


Teaching Methodology 


ever the business teachers should be in position to con- 
tribute most because of superior training and experience. 
This is true only if there has been a proper balance be- 
tween content and education in the business teacher’s 


educational training. 


Existing social-business, social science, and business 
subjects as such should be ignored. No regrouping or 
rearrangement of present subject offerings will do the 
job. It must be a new program. There are no suitable 
text materials available at the present time. Courses of 
study including detailed content should be worked out 
to implement such a program, since most teachers are 
reluctant and incapable of teaching anything without 
prepared teaching materials. 

(Continued on page 44) 


for Advanced Business Training 


It is important to understand the purposes or objectives of advanced business training. 


By LLOYD V. DOUGLAS 

Head, Department of Business Education 
Iowa State Teachers College 

Cedar Falls, 


Perhaps this subject can be best approached through 
answering three questions: 
First: What is meant by advanced business training ? 
Second: To what extent should teaching methods dif- 
fer or vary from those commonly used in compar- 
able types of subjects? 
Third: What specific suggestions can be offered for 
better teaching methods in advanced business 
training? 


What is Advanced Business Training 


The name or phrase ‘‘advanced business training’’ un- 
doubtedly has varying connotations in the minds of busi- 
ness teachers, depending on whether the teachers’ ex- 
perience has been in a ‘‘small’’ school system offering 
mainly typewriting, shorthand and bookkeeping, or in 
a larger system with differentiated curriculums. There- 
fore, it should be clearly understood from the first that 
these comments refer to a course or courses which logi- 
cally may be classified as ‘‘basic’’ in business education. 
(However, they refer to the more advanced courses of- 
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fered in that area.) This eliminates any thought that 
specialized areas such as the secretarial, the distributive, 
the bookkeeping, or the clerical subjects are included. 

Some schools offer a course designated ‘‘advanced 
business training.’’ Quite typically this course includes 
much that could be classified as business organization 
and management. It also is likely to include consider- 
able emphasis on the needs and problems of the con- 
sumer. Likewise, it may be described as a course in 
applied business economics, sometimes from the view- 
point of the individual consumer but, preferably, from 
the vewpoint of business management. (This does not 
exclude consumer emphasis, however.) This is the type 
of course to which these comments refer. However, it 
should be understood that the contents of such a course 
may be offered under another name or even in a series of 
courses. 


What are the Objectives of Advanced Business Training? 


Regardless of whether the material is offered in one 
course under this name or under another name, or 
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“Business teachers have been negligent about recommending and securing adequate library facilities.” 


, whether the material may be presented through several 
courses, it is important to understand the purposes or 
objectives. Certainly teaching methodology must con- 
sider and be adapted to objectives. 

In advanced business training, as in many other sub- 
jects, the objectives often vary somewhat to fit the needs 
_ or desires of the particular school. It is best, however, 
to limit the principal or basic objectives in order to avoid 
confusion on the part of both the pupil and the teacher 
as to ‘‘where he is going.’’ Too many general objec- 
tives tend to leave a fuzzy, indistinct idea of the purpose 
at hand and, hence, to reduce motivation and both teach- 
ing and learning effectiveness. 

In larger schools it is possible to group students and 
organize courses more homogeneously in relation to 
goals; in smaller schools, however, it becomes more nec- 
essary to consider the needs of a relatively heterogeneous 
group of pupils in organizing a given course. Perhaps 
this is particularly true in the case of advanced business 
training. For instance, in deciding upon the main goals 
to be stressed, the teacher might well consider the extent 
to which the pupils in this course will have other oppor- 
tunities to learn about such things as career opportu- 
nities in business, the responsibilities and techniques of 
business management, the economic functions performed 
by business, the relation of regulatory business legisla- 
tion to both national and individual economic efficiency, 
and the use of business facilities by the consumer with a 
study of accompanying consumer problems. 

Thus we are reminded that basic objectives may well 
include one or more of the following; to some extent all 
naturally will be included: 

1. To help prepare young people for business managerial and 

ownership responsibilities. 

2. To train for intelligent citizenship in our American economy 
through ‘a better understanding of the functions and prob- 
lems of business. 

3. To provide important guidance and business information 
useful to all who later secure employment in the business 
world, and to synthesize varied but related other informa- 
tion gained through previous courses and experiences. 

4. To prepare youth to more intelligently meet their problems 
as consumers using the services and facilities of free busi- 
ness. 


How Would Teaching Methods Differ For Advanced Business 
Training? 

There are many basic procedures and methods of 
teaching which apply to most all subjects. Probably the 
most basic single element in all good teaching lies in 
motivation. Yet, related to it very directly and perhaps 
of equal importance in good teaching is pupil participa- 
tion and activity. It is probable that neither of these 
two very desirable factors in learning can be achieved 


to a noteworthy degree without careful teacher prepara- — 
tion and planning. Planning on the part of the teacher | 
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involves (1) the previous preparation of the teacher for 
the teaching profession, including her own personal de- 
velopment as well as her academic, professional, and 
work-experience preparation, (2) the over-all planning 
of the general objectives and the content for the course, 
(3) the determination of specific objectives and content. 
for the current unit, (4) planning for both introductory 
and continuous motivation of pupils, (5) planning spe- 
cifically for development of traits and attitudes as well 
as for factual learning, (6) planning devices and tech- 
niques for aiding the learning process, including visual, 
auditory, manipulative, and other sensory aids, and (7) 
planning for ultimate pupil summarization and fixation 
of the learning through a functional type of pupil par- 
ticipation. 

Admittedly the above brief statement of basic elements 
in good teaching methodology is not complete. No men- 
tion is made, for instance, of provision for the various 
kinds or types of learning which may be taking place, or 
of certain other elements of the psychology of learning. 
However, these are important basic elements of all good 
teaching and there is no evidence that the teaching of ad- 
vanced business training should be an exception. 

If any pertinent ‘‘warning’’ or general suggestion 
were to be given, it would grow out of the fact it is be- 
lieved that too frequenly in the past teachers of this 
subject have fallen somewhat below normal standards in 
teaching methodology. Undoubtedly two factors have 
contributed heavily to this condition, (1) the relatively 
wide, all inclusive nature of the potential content of the 
course, with the readily resulting appearance of being 
unsystematized and too diverse in objectives, and (2) 
the fact that too many teaching this course have had no 
appreciable preparation for this specific task. The solu- 
tion of the problems lies mostly in the hands of the busi- 
ness teacher-training profession ; more empahsis in busi- 
ness teacher preparation must be placed on the relative 
importance of the basic business subjects as differenti- 
ated from the technical skill subjects such as shorthand 
and typewriting. 

It might be well to remember, too, that advanced busi- 
ness training is a course intended for the last year or 
years in high school. Thus, the methodology should at 
all times give due heed to the fact that the pupils in the 
class are rapidly attaining adulthood : they probably will 
be ready and anxious to participate in a democratically 
conceived and conducted discussion of many of the areas 
presented in the course. These three conditions should 
influence the instructional methods throughout the 
course, 


Specific Suggestions for Better Teaching Methods 


In all subjects the specific day-to-day teaching methods 
must be determined by the teacher and will vary accord- 
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“Pupil activity and participation is the one most important key to a successful class.” 


ing to the needs and abilities of the class, the school, the 
community, and the teacher. A subject such as advanced 
business training offers unlimited opportunity for the 
professionally-minded teacher to develop ideal media 
for the application of good teaching principles. While 
it is impossible to present any complete list of specific 
suggestions applicable to all course content, the follow- 
ing are given as illustrative suggestions of the types of 
things that may be done. The alert teacher will find 
many variations of these suggestions which will fit the 
exact needs of his class. 


1. Know your community. Every instructional unit 
in the course will present ideas and problems which can 
be identified and studied in real situations in businesses 
all about you—units on banking, careers, transportation, 
insurance, location, financing, records, labor, credit, ad- 
vertising, budgeting, ete. How can one acquire knowl- 
edge of the businesses of his own. community? Here 
are a few methods; others can be added: 

a. Become an active participant in the local civic organizations 
such as the chamber of commerce, the Business and Pro- 
fessional Women’s Club, the Rotary Club, Lions, Kiwanis, or 
other similar groups, ete. 

b. Make one or more of various types of community surveys. 
(Preferably do this with the cooperation and assistance of 
your class. Secure the approval and backing of your ad- 
ministrator and of some civic organization.) This may 
merely be a ‘‘descriptive’’ type of survey, indicating the 
names and kinds of businesses to be found, perhaps with 
brief descriptions; or it may be a job-opportunity survey; 
or one devoted primarily to studying advertising procedures, 
or to kinds of office machines in use, or to personnel pro- 
cedures, ete. The main objective is to get to KNOW YOUR 
COMMUNITY. 

e. Have individual students prepare reports, or histories, or 
displays, or other materials descriptive of specific businesses 

! or groups of businesses within your community. 

2. Know your pupils. In the smaller schools this ad- 
vice may seem unnecessary. Yet even there, much room 
exists for improvement. This involves much more than 
merely knowing the student’s name. (Name is impor- 
tant ; some teachers consider this:so important that they 
‘“memorize’’ their class rolls before the first day of class 
and then seat the students according to a preconceived 
seating plan and thus ‘‘know’’ the names of every stu- 
dent the first day!) It also includes knowing his family 
and what its members do and the daily situation in which 
the student lives. Such knowledge is quite essential in 
order to understand the students’ career interest, his 
attitudes toward business, toward labor, and toward our 
entire economy. 


The great value of knowing your pupils well is that 


you then and only then can truly perform the function - 


of a teacher; it is only when the pupil and his develop- 
ment become the main objective that education really 
functions. Advanced business training provides an un- 
usually diversified opportunity for each pupil in the 
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class to discover and to develop interests which are very 
personal to him. Thus, knowing your pupils well will 
prepare the way for effective teaching; it will greatly 
assist in locating and directing pupil activities in pro- 
jects of personal interest to the pupils. 

3. Make use of current business activities. Is a new 
business starting in town? Here would be a potential 
opportunity for the class to secure firsthand infor- 
mation about selection of location, financing, or any of 
the many special problems of getting a business started. 
Is the local department store having a special sales 
event? (Why? What planning has been necessary? 
What special work has it entailed? How will it affect 
the total sales and perhaps the profit of the store? Were 
salespeople given special training for the event?) Has 
the railroad added new equipment recently? Has there 
been labor trouble, or has some business recently inau- 
gurated some new service policy for its employees? Has 
a bank statement appeared in the local papers? These 
questions indicate the value of keeping informed about 
current business activities, and most particularly about 
those occurring in your own community and with which 
students already have some familiarity. 

4. Develop a business library, reading room, or table. 
Business teachers have been negligent about recommend- 
ing and securing adequate library facilities. Current 
periodicals and booklets should oceupy an important 
place in the business library ; business procedures change 
rapidly, and it is in current publications that one finds 
interesting information about modern practices. Many 
of these are issued by manufacturers and trade associa- 
tions as a service to retailers. They frequently may be 
obtained without cost by requesting local businesses to 
regularly supply either a new or a used copy for the 
school library. Once proper arrangements have been 
made. for it, students may regularly inquire at local 
businesses for the ‘‘used’’ copies of such publications 
and thereby secure materials of high current interest in 
advertising, insurance, transportation, manufacturing, 
and in various types of retailing, including shoes, men’s 
wear, leather goods, sporting goods, fashion clothing, 
jewelry, etc. Frequently a local business will donate a 
business magazine subscription for school use. In addi- 
tion, the library should contain a liberal supply of 
career books of special interest to business students, as 
well as books describing the history and development 
of various American businesses and groups of businesses. 
Perhaps many publications of the U. S. Office of Small 
Business also may be secured for the library. 

5. Constantly provide for maximum pupil activity. 
It is well known that most effective learning takes place 


.through participation in activities. Yet, too many 


teachers continue to rely upon the recitation and the 
lecture. In the field of business education it is relatively 
(Continued on page 42) 
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“Consumer education encourages better family living.” 


Consumer Education for Adults 


While the high school pupil’s need for consumer education is real, 


By JESSIE GRAHAM | 
Supervisor of Business Education 
Los Angeles City Schools 

Los Angeles, California 


Intelligent consumption of goods and services results 
in human happiness and in community prosperity. The 
education of the consumer has been the subject of 
numerous magazine articles and books, noteworthy among 
them the publications of the Consumer Education Study 
of the National Association of Secondary School Prin- 
cipals, Then, too, various teaching aids have appeared. 
In all of this activity in consumer education, the weight 
of emphasis has been upon consumer economics in the 
secondary school. Along with the programs in the 
secondary schools, there have gone forward, largely un- 
publicized, successful classes for adults, both college 
students and homemakers. 

The high-school student, as part of his education for 
living, is learning to select and utilize the goods and ser- 
vices now available to him. He can be a careful con- 
sumer now and at the same time lay the foundation for 
lifelong wise personal-business management. While his 


need for consumer education is real, that of his elders— 


is even more immediate and imperative. Today’s col- 
lege student is meeting pressing consumer problems; in 
some instances, the problem of supporting wife and child 
on a meager income. The homemaker, too, is daily con- 
fronted with the necessity for making wise decisions 
toward thrifty money management. 

Following is the story of what is being done in one 
city for adult consumers. First, Dr. Keachie tells about 
his course in consumer economies for college students. 
Next, Mrs. Baughman describes the city-wide program 
of daytime classes for homemakers; and finally, three 
teachers of consumer economics for adults tell their 


story. 


CONSUMER ECONOMICS ON THE 
COLLEGE LEVEL 
Contributed by Edward C. Keachie, Associate Professor 
of Commerce, Los Angeles State College 
The topic ‘‘ Teaching Consumer Economics on the Col- 
lege Level’’ may seem to imply that there are great dif- 
ferences compared with teaching the subject at other 
levels. Differences do exist, but often they may not be 
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that of his elders is even more immediate and imperative. 


great. The experienced teacher readily fits them into 
his pattern of thought, and sees the differences as parts 
of the total situation. 

To take a specific case, that of teaching upper-division 
commence majors in a four-year liberal arts college, let 
us consider some of the aspects of the situation which 
will bring out similarities and differences. In the first 
place, the course is usually an elective one, and is chosen 
by the college student to round out. his background of 
economies and business, as well as to give the personal 
and citizenship development characteristic of the course 
at all levels. The latter, including the nature of con- 
sumption, its historical development, and specific buying 
information, is still important at the college level. It 
can be handled effectively by the usual techniques. These 
include discussion of one’s personal development as a 
consumer, and consideration of specific types of prod- 
ducts, prices, and buying processes. In addition, how- 
ever, the student can be expected to dig out more knowl- 
edge by himself than at the high school level. For ex- 
ample, individual book reviews can be used to furnish 
the entire class with the gist of books on specific topics, 
such as advertising, health, and repair services. <A text 
such as Gordon! is used to insure adequate coverage of 
background and specific typical problems, but not to 
earry the daily discussion. It is used as a springboard’ 
rather than a life-preserver. The project method, by 
which the student makes an intensive field analysis of 
specific problems, learning by doing, is definitely applic- 
able to the college level, especially in developing the 
consumer’s side in contrast to that of the producer. The 
budget project is one of the most useful and typical. 
This includes the drafting of a budget for the semester, 
an accurate record of income and expenditures, and a 
report giving conclusions based on personal experience 
and the general factors involved. 

Another difference relating to the level of students is 
the degree to which the student can be expected to fit 
consumer education into the overall economic pattern. 


1Gordon, Leland J., Economics for Consumers, 2nd Ed., N. Y., American 
Book Co., 1944, 666 pages. 
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“Consumer education develops discrimination in money management.” 


The upper-division college commerce major is both better 
equipped in economic background, and more concerned 
with fitting in specific facts of business that will help 
round out his business and general education, than is 
the younger student. Also, at present we still have many 
war veterans whose maturity is of more significance in 
this area than in a subject such as mathematics, because 
they have picked up more background information (and 
also some mis-information) than the younger student. 
As a result of these differences in background and point 
of view, we can expect the college student to use com- 
plex material in areas such as business organization, law, 
national income, wages, and productivity, in discussing 
consumer problems. <A specific technique is the require- 
ment of written business reports comparable to the work 
done in other areas of business, such as finance and man- 
agement, to include the producer aspects as well as the 


consumer aspects. For example, in a report on margarine ~ 


vs. butter, the student should be expected to cover not 
only the dietary comparisons and the gross political 
factors, but also to consider specifically such things as 
the basic financial, production, and marketing determi- 
nants. Thus the natures of the two industries, joint 
product considerations, cost ratios, and geographic fac- 
tors are items for review. In short, the course is both 
an adjunct to and a means of presenting the other side 
of some of the usual business subjects, which are ordi- 
narily presented from the producer’s point of view; 
thus it also yields invaluable information on forces af- 
fecting the consumer. 


Probably neither college courses nor secondary-school 
courses in other business subjects are as effective in fur- 
thering consumer education as they would be if they 
were consciously so oriented. Consumer economics could 
well be bolstered more than it is at present by other 
subject matters, just as the course in consumer economics 
bolsters the students’ grasp of other subjects. Thus the 
marketing research of the marketing course must be 
sympathetically oriented as well as statistically valid 
if it is to do its job of finding out intelligently about 
the consumers’ willingness and ability to buy our varied 
goods and services. 

In summary, the teaching of consumer economies at 


the college level should develop in the student, through 


all methods used, but especially via the thorough and 
documented analysis embodied in the written report, the 
following kinds of mastery of the subject, in addition 
to typical goals: 

1. An analysis of the industry in question from the usual 
standpoint of the consumer’s desires, needs, and information 
about the goods or services, i.e., the problems confronting 
the consumer in his attempt to evaluate and to secure the 
products of the industry. 
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2. An analysis of the industry as such, as it operates within 

its various frameworks, for example: . 

a. Historical—how it developed. 

b. Intra-industry factors—level and amount of competition; 
type and amount of financing required: labor costs as a 
percentage of total costs, peculiar raw materials, pro- 
duction, or marketing conditions, including advertising, 
price structure, customs, and fashions. 

ce. Inter-industry and wider relationships—business trends 
such as centralization, horizontal and vertical integration. 

d. Government. 

e. Labor. 

3. Realistic conclusions on the operation and control of pro- 
duction in the interest of consumers for present and future: 

a. On consumer. action. 

b. On producers’ practices. 


CONSUMER EDUCATION FOR 
HOMEMAKERS 


Contributed by Dorothy Baughman, Supervisor of Home- 
making, Los Angeles City Schools 


Consumer study is considered a very important facet 
of Adult Homemaking Education in the Los Angeles 
City Schools. 

In classes where this subject is treated, students learn 
of such things as money management, life insurance, 
economies of the household, of shelter of household 
furnishings, of foods—fresh, canned and packaged—of 
present-day marketing and advertising. They learn 
something of the law in relation to the family, of wills 
and social security, and many other things vital to home 
management. 

Through such education, then, comes the development 
of the discrimination which will enable these homemakers 
to purchase and use those goods and services which are 
best suited to the individual or family needs. This 
knowledge, too, enables the homemaker to carry through 
her tasks and responsibilities with greater pleasure and 
appreciation, ‘thus enlarging the orbit of happy family 
unity. 


METHODS USED IN CONSUMER 
EDUCATION 


Contributed by Marie Sheppard Los Angeles City Schools 


For the past thirteen years the Los Angeles Adult 
Education program has presented a unique and compre- 
hensive course in consumer education; a course that is 
flexible and practical, geared to the changing needs and 
purchasing power of the average American homemaker. 
It has been given to groups of women, usually about 
twenty in a class, by thoroughly trained teachers who 
hold special secondary credentials in consumer educa- 
tion. Students are of all ages and from all income 
brackets. Some have little or no formal education, while 
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“The demonstration method is most popular with students in consumer courses.” 


many others are college graduates; but they are all 
homemakers, and they have many problems in common. 
Since they come from so many different situations and 
environments, presentation and methods must vary as 
well, but in the main three methods predominate. 
First, is the lecture method, where much that is new 
to the student is presented, often augmented with visual 


aids of all types ranging from exhibits and samples to’ 


charts, posters, slides, film strips and motion pictures. 
Commercially prepared material is sometimes used if it 
is free from objectionable advertising, for much of this 
is excellent and very educational. Students are en- 
couraged to keep notebooks, and to collect illustrative 
material, booklets, labels, fact-tags, ete. 

Mimeographed lesson sheets are given out at the close 
of each meeting. These give a summary of the lesson 
and are to be kept in the student’s notebook. 

Second, the discussion method is constantly used to 
augment and enrich the material presented by the teach- 
er. Students are asked to report on current articles 
they may have read, or new products they have seen in 
the stores, or advertisements they like or dislike. People 
from business or industry are invited to speak to the 
class from time to time, and students are always urged 
to ask questions and discuss their buying problems with 
these experts. The various governmental agencies that 
work to protect the consumer are included, also. Among 
them, are the inspectors from State and National Food 
and Drug Administrations, the County Sealer of Weights 
and Measures, the State Egg Standardization Bureau, 
ete. 

The members of the class are generally willing to 
draw upon their own experience to give something of 
value to the others, and each feels a more vital im- 
portance if she takes an active part. Many times this 
discussion elicits good questions that bring out real 
thinking and help the student to a better understanding 
of her problems as the money manager of ‘the family. 

Third, the demonstration method, is the one most 
popular with the students. Whenever possible the class 
member does the work. She learns to test fabries by 
testing fabrics; learns to budget by setting up a family 
budget ; chooses canned goods by testing them. In other 
fields, such as nutrition, the teacher does the actual 
demonstration and the students sample the finished 
product and discuss its value both from a nutritional as 
well as a financial angle. Since this is a course in buy- 
manship, not nutrition, more time is spent on the careful 
selection of food, the planning of balanced meals, the 
storage of food, and the wise buying of it, than on its 
chemistry. A variation of the demonstration method is 
the field trip to some factory or food processing plant 
where the women may see how things are made; the 
various inspections, the safety devices, the working con- 
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ditions, the standards of workmanship, health of em- 
ployees, ete. These trips are carefully planned and 
the student is briefed on what she will see. At the next 
meeting of the class, the trip is reviewed and discussed, 
and the members of the group usually have a much 
greater appreciation of the quality of the goods they buy 
when they understand something of the care and effort 
it takes to produce them. 

These three methods are the main tools used in the 
consumer education classes for adults and by skillful 
manipulation of these plus an unceasing effort on the 
part of the teacher to be informed about all the new 
phases of the field, it is our sincere hope that we are 
aiding in that ‘‘training which develops in the individual 
a consciousness of his real interests as a consumer and 
strengthens his ability to select intelligently and use 
wisely goods and services for satisfactory living.”’ 


THE CONSUMER COURSE 
Contributed by Sallie H. Ranker, Los Angeles City Schools 


Consumer education in this fast changing world is 
most essential at the present time. It gives new chal- 
lenges to every homemaker and brings to her authorita- 
tive, up-to-the minute information and guidance on the 
perplexing problems of helping to meet the high cost of 
living and acquiring the many skills involved in keeping 
a home running smoothly, for happy family relations. 

Consumer education is more than a knowledge of mer- 
chandise and prices, and training in budgeting. It in- 
cludes the standards of spending money: for health, 
advancement, recreation, clothing, housing, insurance, 
eredit and installment buying, and every other phase of 
modern living. By this means, the homemaker learns to 
buy and to think of goods and services in terms of good 
workmanship, fair trade practices, and efficient home 
utilization. 

The subject of foods is given a place of prominence in 
the course, because it is, at the present time, the con- 
sumer’s most important concern, both from the health. 
as well as the economic standpoint. There are presented 
practical applications of nutritional information in order 
to develop an awareness that nutrition is vitally impor- 
tant to make the best use of life. Helps are given as 
to how to reduce the food budget, even at the present- 
day high costs and yet, get the most food value, nutri- 
tionally, for every dollar expended. It has been found 
that the study of family meal planning and home 
management improves buying habits and stretches the 
family income. 

Consumer education must be flexible and feature re- 
cent trends in homemaking to meet the changing eco- 


(Continued on page 46) 
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“Why has the consumer received so little attention in economic literature?” 


“The Consumer” in the Marketing System 


The educational approach to consumption should be intensified at all school levels. 


By HUGH G. WALES 
Associate Professor of Marketing 
University of Illinois 

Urbana, Illinois 


At the very outset it seems desirable to call attention 
to the fact that the term ‘‘consumer’’ may be a little 
vague to the student of marketing problems. The term 
‘ean be applied to buyers of industrial goods as well as 
to those who buy goods for the ultimate or final satis- 
faction of their wants. Then, too, there is no such thing 
as ‘‘the consumer,’’ but rather there are buyers of goods 
and services for particular purposes. The term ‘‘the 
consumer’’ or ‘‘consumers”’ is used about as loosely by 
many learned people as the term ‘‘the public.”?” A 
searching question may sober one in the use of such 
vague terms: who, or what, is ‘‘the public’’ or ‘‘the 
consumer’’? From what has just been said, it should be 
clear that there are many kinds of consumers of goods 
and services without adequate recognition being given to 
the various ends to which these economic resources are 
put by those who use or consume them. For our pur- 
poses ‘‘the consumer’’ will mean one who engages in 
the act of final consumption of goods and services. He 
should be referred to as ‘‘the ultimate consumer,’’ and 
when reference is made to ‘‘the consumer”’ it will mean 
the ultimate consumer. 


The Importance of the Ultimate Consumer 


When we focus our attention upon the role of the 
consumer in our marketing system we are confused by 
the almost diametrically opposed points of view as ex- 
pressed by several writers. One group of marketing 


authorities holds to this point of view: 

Consumption is the satisfaction of human wants through the 
destruction of the utilities embodied in goods and services. Gen- 
erally, it is a passive function. People do not ordinarily come 
into the markets and demand goods or services concerning which 
they have little or no knowledge, nor do they demand changes 
which they are unable to conceive. Instead, new or different 
commodities and services are presented by ingenious producers 
and distributors to the consumers for acceptance or rejection, 
but the wishes of the consumers are, in the final analysis, con- 
trolling—hence expressions to the effect that ‘‘the consumer is 
king’’ or that ‘‘the consumer is the court of last resort.’’ It 
has already been demonstrated that this is certainly true to the 
extent that the consumer accepts or rejects what the business 
man offers. The consumer is thus a member of a jury in a 
courtroom and a voter in the market place. His vote or decision 
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cannot be long ignored without disastrous results to,the business 
man who chooses to follow such a course. 

Another point of view has been expressed by Pitkin when 
he says 


The producer and not the consumer is supreme in dictating what 
the latter shall and shall not do . .. There is a constant war 
going on between the maker and the user, and... the producer in 
most instances is winning in the majority of the battles being 
fought.? 


It is rather difficult to picture the consumer as ‘‘king.’’ 
To make such a reference is comparable to saying that 
one’s will determines one’s action. In making such a 
statement, it seems that the entire proposition is reduced 
to a delusional orientation of confusing form with sub- 
stance. Or, to put it in another way, one’s action is prob- 
ably influenced by environmental factors rather than by 
one’s will. 

Perhaps another question might be asked at this point 
about the importance of the consumer; namely, if the 
consumer is so important, why has the attention which 
he has received in the literature of economics been so 
meager? R. S. Alexander gives an excellent account of 
the ‘‘lip service’’ given the topic of consumption and 
consumers. 


In spite of the facts that economies purports to be a social 
science and that the reactions of consumers are of paramount im- 
portance in the process of value determination,—the central prob- 
lem of traditional economic theory,—the space devoted to con- 
sumption in the standard treatises on economic theory is sur- 
prisingly meager. The writers of such volumes have expended mil- 
lions of words in the futile process of refining ad infinitum and ad 
absordum the socially steraile doctrines of marginal utility and 
marginal productivity; they have wasted barrels of ink in graphing 
mythical demand-and-supply schedules and in elaborating fruitless 
explanations of the perfectly obvious effects of the fluctuations of 
demand and supply upon prices—provided all the factors involved 
behave according to the theorists’ assumptions. But until re- 
cently the attempts made by the spinners of economic theory to 
explain the forces which cause consumers to desire the things they 
do, to dissect the anatomy of human choice as it is exercised in 


“the actual purchase of goods and services, or to study the effects 


wrought by different patterns of consumption upon the social 


1H. H. Maynard and T. N. Beckman, Principles of Marketing, (Ronald 
Press, 1946, New York), p. 88. 

2w. B. Pitkin, The Oonsumer—His Nature and Changing Habits, pp. 
340-341, quoted in H. F. Holtzclaw, Principles of Marketing, (Thomas Y. 
Crowell Co., 1935, New York), pp. 41-42. 
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“What consumers do is exceedingly significant.” 


welfare of the groups that behave in accordance with them have 
been pitifully few and feeble. In the main, they seem to have 
been content to pay brief lip service to the consumer and then to 
let him alone. Only within recent years has it become customary 
for writers of textbooks to include in them chapters dealing 
specifically with the subject of consumption.® 


The Consumer Movement 


Up to this point, major emphasis has been given to 
the lack of attention which the consumer has received 


at the hands of various writers. Let us now turn to 


what is vaguely referred to as ‘‘the consumer move- 
ment.’’ It is interesting to note that many students of 
marketing* problems refer, almost instinctively, to ‘‘the 
consumer movement’’ when the topic of the consumer 
in our marketing system is mentioned, If one thinks 
carefully about these terms it becomes annoyingly ap- 
parent that ‘‘the consumer movement’’ does absolutely 
nothing, but what consumers do and call ‘‘the consumer 
movement”’ is exceedingly significant. ‘‘The consumer 
movement’’ is somewhat anomalous in that it has no 
definite organization with a governing body to direct its 
activities. Instead, it seems to be more or less repre- 
sented by the singular activities of such groups as Con- 
sumers’ Union, Consumers’ Research, the American As- 
sociation of University Women, the League of Women 
Voters, the American Home Economies Association, the 
American Medical Association, the General Federation 
of Women’s Clubs, and various cooperative associations 
of consumers. In addition to these types of organiza- 
tional activities, there are various business groups which 
periodically publish monographs to help consumers do a 
reasonably intelligent job of buying. Up to the present 
time, there has been no over-all organization which could 
be considered a national body for the coordination of 
the consumer interests in our economic order. For this 
reason some writers have referred to it as a nebulous 
sort of movement, and perhaps this serves to indicate 
rather forcefully the need for an articulate organization 


of consumers which would have as its major objectives - 


the study of consumer problems and the dissemination 
of relevant information to various types of consumers.* 


Consumer and Government 


During various periods in the economic development 
of the United States, there have been certain consumer 
problems arising which demanded the legislative action 
of Congress. ‘As the life of the consumer became some- 


what more complex because of urban living, and as. 


manufacturers began to supply consumers with a multi- 
plicity of products, there seemed to be a necessity for 
some control over the types of goods which manufac- 


sR. S. Alexander, F. M. Surface, R. F. Elder, and Wroe Alderson, 
a and Company, 1940, New York), pp. 661-662. 
id p. 
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turers sold to consumers. This need for legislative con- 
trol was felt in the latter part of the 19th century, but 
it was not until the Pure Food and Drug Act and the 
Federal Meat Inspection Act were passed in 1906 that 
anything of significance crystalized to the benefit of the 
consumer. In the 26 years prior to the passage of the 
1906 laws, 140 bills were introduced in Congress that 
related to pure food and drug legislation, but by clever 
tactics on the part of congressmen in both houses, none 
of these pieces of legislation passed.®° In spite of the 
fact that the 1906 acts were designed to protect the 
consumer, the Pure Food and Drug Act was not as 
effective as it should have been because of vague termi- 
nology and inadequate personnel to enforce its pro- 
visions. Nevertheless, the acts of 1906 were a mile stone 
in consumer protection against fradulent practices in 
which some manufacturers chose to engage. 

Many students of marketing consider the late 1920’s 
as the time during which the consumer was really 
aroused to articulate action in obtaining better goods. 
It was during this time that Your Money’s Worth was 
published by Chase and Schlink. The organization of 
Consumers’ Research and Consumers’ Union followed 
the publication of Your Money’s Worth, and additional 
interest of this type led to the passage of the Federal 
Food, Drug, and Cosmetie Act of 1938 and the Wheeler- 
Lea Act of the same year. These last two acts gave 
the Federal Trade Commission greater power and juris- 
diction in handling fraudulent practices in the prepara- 
tion and sale of food, drugs, and cosmetics. The latter 
act also covered the advertising practices of producers 
and afforded greater protection to the consumer than 
previous acts by making it unlawful to use misrepresen- 
tation or misleading statements in the advertising of 
goods by sellers. As a result, consumers could perhaps 
expect more accurate information in advertisements than 
previously. But again, it should be pointed out that 
some authorities feel that there has always been insuf- 
ficient personnel to administer the program. 

The last piece of legislation which was passed to pro- 
tect the consumer was the Federal Wool Products La- 
beling Act of 1941. This act required the producers of 
woolen goods to give the percentages of reprocessed wool, 
reclaimed wool, and virgin wool in such articles. 


Education Needed 


This brief recital of the legislative action for the 
benefit of consumers rather clearly indicates the little 
that has been accomplished and the work that needs to 
be carried on. One of the fields that needs considerable 
study and one in which significant action can be taken 


5L. J. Gordon, Economics for Consumers,. (American Book Company, 
1944, New York), p. 605. 
(Continued on page 43) 
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FUUCATORS - == This is the ideal 


TUPLICATOR For Your school! 


LIQUID 


DUPLICATOR 


SAVES TIME -- SAVES WOR 


THE Copy-rite STENCILS, 


GELATIN, INK, RIBBONS AND TYPE. 


FOOLPROOF 
° ECONOMICAL 


°* NO SERVICE PROBLEM 


Send coupon for free samples of Copy-rite reproductions 


and name of nearest dealer. 


1209 Co:tland St., Chicago 14, IIl. 
nearest dealer, for free demonstration. 


Name 


WOLBER DUPLICATOR & SUPPLY CO. 


Please send samples of Copy-rite reproductions and name of ! 


School 


Address 


City Zone 


State. 


Manon, 1949 : 


Model No. L-47 


USED BY LEADING SCHOOLS 
AND UNIVERSITIES 


No wonder more schools are using Copy-rite LIQUID 
DUPLICATORS for tests, maps, examinations, seat work 
material and bulletins of all kinds. The secret is in Copy- 
rite’s simplicity of operation. Anyone can turn out clear, 
clean copies of anything written, drawn, printed or typed. 
In one to four colors, any size from post card to 9” x 14”. 
No careful supervision is necessary as the Copy-rite is fool- 
proof. A few minutes of instruction to any pupil, and your 
copy wolries are over. 


Let us show you why a Copy-rite will solve your copy 
problems. 


WOLBER DUPLICATOR 
& SUPPLY CO. 


1209 Cortland Street Chicago 14, Ill. 
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Shorthand 
(Continued from page 8) 


typists in England has considerably inereased during the 
past few years, and it has been said that such workers 
are speedy, accurate and able to concentrate intently. 
In the United States, I have found that the use of the 
Dictaphone and Ediphone is mainly encouraged as a 
means of livelihood for the sightless typist. I believe 
that first rate instruction in Braille shorthand will add 
skill and give wider scope to the vocational opportunities 
of a sightless office worker. 


History of Braille Shorthand 


The history of the Braille shorthand system should 
prove interesting to the uninformed. The following is a 
quotation from the Preface of the Braille shorthand re- 
vision, 1945: 

‘‘The possibilities of Braille shorthand were first 
brought before the blind world by Henry Stainsby, who 
in the April 1898 issue of THE BLIND wrote an article 
on typewriting for the blind, which was then practised 
in most if not all the general institutions for the blind 
and might, he thought, be made a means of livelihood 
for blind people. Stainsby saw that the crux of the 
question lay in the methods of dictating to the blind, and 
looked forward to the time when improvements in the 
‘commercial phonograph’ would make it of practical 
value. He added: ‘There is, however, another system of 
dictating which still remains to be introduced and which 
certainly must come sooner or later, I mean shorthand 
for the blind. I believe several shorthand typewriting 
machines are in use, and am aware that even now an- 
other, known as ‘‘The Hardy Stenotyper’’ is being per- 
fected, and I do not see why with certain modifications, 
it should not be adapted for the blind. I have had con- 
siderable correspondence with Mr. Hardy on the merits 
of his machine, and its adaptation to the use of our blind 
typists, and am of the opinion that by its use a most 
valuable system of shorthand for the blind may be in- 
troduced into our schools. A kind friend who has long 
taken a deep interest in our typewriting has promised 
to purchase one of these machines for our use; and when 
it has had a thorough trial and we have sticceeded in 
modifying Mr. Hardy’s system to meet the requirements 
of the blind, I hope to further trouble you with a few 
remarks.’ 

‘*.... Ina letter written to the January issue of THE 
BLIND, 1899, Stainsby announced that his committee 
had opened recently a typewriting office in the center of 
their city, with every modern appliance necessary for the 
work ; it included a commercial school for the sighted 
in which ‘blind operators give instruction in typewriting, 
while tuition in bookkeeping and shorthand is imparted.’ 

**Earlier than that, in 1895, ‘Hora Jucunda’ a month- 
ly Braille magazine, admitted the faultiness of dictating 
by phonograph and offered a prize of £5.0.0 for the best 
method of Braille shorthand for the blind. As a result 
of the prize being offered some excellent competitive 
schemes were sent in and the prize was awarded to a 
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collaborated effort. This system of shorthand is now 
taught in all the principal schools. ; 

‘‘Rather inconsistently Stainsby said that the system 
he was expounding was only a few months old, and so 
could not be expected to be perfect; time and practice 
alone would make it so. He called attention to the im- 
portance of producing a shorthand machine, speedier 
than the Hall Braille writer and again expressed the hope 
that the Hardy Stenotyper or perhaps another machine 
of an altogether different construction being worked out 
by another gentleman might solve the difficulty. In a 
later article, he wrote, having long felt that a svstem 
of Braille Shorthand could not be properly put into 
practice except by the use of a machine which would 


‘write continuously, he had been determined ‘out of love 


for the work in which I am engaged’ to endeavour to in- 
vent such a machine and he hoped that, devised by him- 
self and manufactured by Mr. Wayne of Handsworth, 
it would be accessible to the blind in a few weeks’ time 
at a cost of about £5.0.0 to £6.0.0. This Stainsby-Wayne 


‘machine was exhibited at the Education Exhibition at 


the Imperial Institute, London, in 1900. H.R.H. The 
Prince of Wales had it explained to him, afterwards 
sending a message of congratulation to the inventors of 
the system and the machine. The devising of a pPactical 
system and the designing of a practical machine was 
the work of the ingenious and indomitable Henry Stains- 
by. In order to bring Braille shorthand into line with 
Braille, a Revision Sub-Committee was appointed in 
1910, and much time, thought and enquiry were devoted 
to the subject by the sub-committee, resulting ina re- 
vised shorthand system in harmony with the present 
Braille code, and enabling stenographers to attain a 
higher speed. The revised system has been published, 
and the Council take this opportunity of publicly ac- 
knowledging the great service the sub-committee has 
rendered the cause of the blind.’’ 

The revised version was published by the National 
Institute for the Blind, London, in a manual and book 
of exercises, and was widely used for a number of years 
both in Great Britain and abroad. During the early 


twenties, however, changes in commercial practice and . 


phraseology presented problems which could not have 
been foreseen in 1910, and teachers of Braille shorthand 
and blind shorthand-typists devised new signs for their 
own use, often without consulting their colleagues in 
other institutions. In course of time these additions have 
been consolidated at the Royal Normal College, the 
Craigmiller School and at Worcester and Chorleywood 
Colleges into distinctive systems of Braille shorthand 
differing widely from each other. To add to the con- 
fusion, a number of trained operators have departed 
in practice from the system they were taught, so that 
different blind operators frequently cannot read each 
other’s shorthand. 

In 1945, the National Institute for the Blind, London, 
which had for some time been considering the advisabil- 
ity of a further revision, was asked to supply the text 
book on English Braille shorthand to the Worcester 
School for the Blind, South Africa, which was proposing 
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to introduce a course of training for office work. It felt 
it undesirable to give imperial currency to a system not 
generally accepted in England, and accordingly it con- 
sulted the Royal Normal College and convened a con- 
ference of teachers and practising shorthand typists 
which was held at the College. The object of the con- 
ference was of course to reach agreement on a system 
which would be speedy, accurate, and not excessively dif- 
ficult to learn and which, it may be added optimistically, 
would be generally accepted. Though all members of 
the conference made their distinctive contributions, the 
system now published has been most strongly influenced 
by the developed practice of the Royal: Normal College. 


Established blind shorthand typists will, no doubt, 
continue to use their own special system, but it is hoped 
that schools will be able to adopt what has now been 
agreed by experts who had previously differed. The 
employment of blind people as shorthand typists has not 
only given independence to a number of individuals 
who might otherwise have led frustrated lives, but has 
greatly enhanced the reputation of blind welfare to em- 
ployers and fellow-workers who have observed their ac- 
curacy and speed. The importance of the Braille short- 
hand system and the achievement of uniformity in its 
teaching should result in greater efficiency and wider 
recognition of the part which blind office workers can 
play in commercial life. 


From the Shorthand Editor’s Correspondence 


Mr. Karl K. Anderson, who is teaching in the Toccoa 
Falls Schools, Toccoa Falls, Georgia, included in a letter 
received recently, a note about his experience in the use 
of the wire recorder in teaching shorthand. You might 
be interested in one paragraph from that letter. 

‘<The wire recorder is of tremendous service to me because it 
it allows me to work with individuals while the dictation is going 
on. I have only a beginning shorthand class and so have no use 
for dictation from outside of the classroom, but next semester we 
will use the recorder to get dictation from business men in town. 
I find that having the wire recorder dictate to me while I write on 
the board keeps the student’s attention on the material being writ- 
ten. If I find any way in which the wire recorder can be used 
which has not been written tel I will send it along for the short- 
hand column.’’ 


Miss Elinor Gerstle of the State College of Washing- 
ton, Pullman, sent along a suggestion for this column, 
too. From her letter, I quote a paragraph telling what 
she has been trying in an advanced shorthand class. 

‘*Where the assignment was to write letters a specified number 
of times, instead of copying these from the book, we have dictated 
them on dictaphone records, and the students have done their prac- 
tice work from hearing rather than from seeing. The students 
who have participated in the experiment feel that they have 
profited much more from this type of practice.’’ 

These two suggestions from Georgia and Wyoming 
indicate how the voicescription machines can be used to 
help teach the symbol-recording systems. We shall look 
forward to hearing more suggestions from the readers of 
the column. 


“KNOWLEDGE 
IS MORE THAN 


EQUIVALENT 


Courses leading to graduate and undergraduate degrees 


with majors in business and distributive education. - 


Preparation for certification under the federal vo- 
cational acts. 


BUSINESS EDUCATION. Special emphasis given to prep- 
aration for teaching of consumer and basic business 
education. Also offerings in curriculum construction, 
the teaching of shorthand, typewriter, and bookkeeping, 
and in such subject matter fields as typewriting, short- 
hand, accounting, money and banking, economics, 
labor problems, office management. 


UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 


TO FORCE” 


MINNESOTA 


SUMMER SESSION 
BUSINESS AND DISTRIBUTIVE EDUCATION 


DISTRIBUTIVE EDUCATION. Major attention given to 
preparation of coordinators in distributive education 
through such courses as coordination techniques, mate- 
rials and methods, organization and supervision, confer- 
ence leading, and evening school programs. Additional 


offerings will be available in such content courses as market 


research, sales management, economics of marketing. 
First term registration, Monday and Tuesday, June 13 and 14 
Second term registration, Monday, July 25 


Write now for complete bulletin. Dean of Summer Session, 
923 Administration Building 


MINNEAPOLIS 14, MINNESOTA 
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Bookkeeping and Accounting 
(Continued from page 14) 


No adjustments were necessary. Deductions were made 
as follows: two points for an incorrect or incomplete 
heading; two points for an item improperly classified, 
such as a current asset listed among the fixed assets, 
an item omitted, careless or sloppy work, freehand 
ruling, or lack of ruling; four’ points for an item in the 
wrong part of the balance sheet such as an asset listed 
among the liabilities. 


Comments 


As can be seen from the foregoing description, the 
National Business Entrance Test in bookkeeping for 
1948 was designed to measure ability to perform the 
on-the-job duties of a beginning bookkeeper—not to 
determine whether or not a student should pass or fail 
a- course in bookkeeping. The grade a student should 
receive is the individual teacher’s problem and should 
be determined in the light of the objectives of the course 
being taught and of the achievement of the students in 
relation to the objectives, always taking into considera- 
tion individual abilities and potentialities. 

It is true that many beginning bookkeepers would 
not be called upon to do many of the things included 
in this test. It would be impossible to construct a test 
which would include only the activities in which all be- 
ginning bookkeepers would engage. The committees who 
worked on this test are also aware of the fact that many 
of the factors which make for success as a bookkeeper 
cannot be measured adequately by a pencil and paper 
test. Nevertheless, they believe that it is worthwhile 
to measure the skills that can be measured as the pres- 
ence or absence of these skills are highly important to 
success. 


Office Standards 
(Continued from page 19) 


In conclusion, the job of school secretary in the public 
schools of Oklahoma shows no uniformity with respect 
to educational and experience requirements, salary and 
method of salary evaluation, tenure, paid vacation, and 
time demanded by the job. Indeed, a more detailed 
presentation of the data concerning duties and responsi- 
bilities of the school secretaries would have revealed a 
much greater diversity than is apparent in these para- 
graphs. 

Certainly there is need for more light on the relation- 


ships between the various factors studied in this investi- 


gation and the effectiveness with which the school secre- 
tary handles her job. It is likely that a specific training 
program for school secretaries is not feasible under 
present conditions, that there is little or no reason why 
the training of school secretaries should differ from that 
provided for secretaries in general. 

The job of school secretary, like many other jobs, can 
provide a blind alley for one, a promising opportunity 
for another. 
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Douglas 
(Continued from page 33) 


easy to find opportunity for having the pupils assume 
and carry through various forms of project responsi- 
bilities. Not only do these activities provide the moti- 
vation, the ‘‘doing,’’ and the connecting link with the 
world of reality so necessary for effective learning, but 
they also provide ideal media for developing that im- 
portant but too-often-neglected area of trait and atti- 
tude development. Thus projects (of various types) for 
which the pupils take a real responsibility become one 
of the most important teaching methods for use in ad- 
vanced business training. The class frequently may be 
divided into appropriate committees and each given ad- 
vance opportunity to prepare one or more important 
projects related to units in the course. The following 
suggestions may help point the way in recognizing the 
potential projects available. 


a. Prepare displays. These need not be limited to bulletin 
boards, but may include table and other displays. Pupils 
will have a surprisingly large and varied list of excellent 
ideas. They will show initiative in soliciting and collecting 
materials for display ranging from pictures, pamphlets, 
letters, and advertising materials through actual merchandise, 
record forms, types of money, and insurance policies, ete. 
Oceasionally the display will take the form of posters and 


charts prepared by the students themselves or prepared for . 


them by interested and cooperative business people in the 
community. 


b. Present panel discussions. Again, these should be largely 
student-motivated and controlled. Many areas in advanced 
business training provide excellent material for panel dis- 
cussion involving both the managerial and the consumer 
viewpoints; among them might be mentioned topics such as 
careers, personnel and labor, advertising and merchandising, 
financing, insurance, credit, business taxes and the business 
cycle. The discussion may or may not be accompanied or 
preceded by a related display, as seems best. 


e. Arrange trips through local businesses. Permit the class to 
assist in selecting the trips to be made and, after the teacher 
makes appropriate contacts and with the approval of the 
teacher, have the student committee do the actual planning 
for the class. Trips of special value, however, might well 
include a bank, a trip through and an explanation of a 
modern train (including sleeping accommodations and pos- 
sibly a meal in the diner), a factory where many workers 
and processes may be observed, a large office, a retail store 
to observe special displays of merchandise and types of 
selling, or a large city hotel to observe the many types of 
‘“service’’ rendered the consumer. Proper planning is im- 
perative, including definiteness in the purposes of the trip 
and provision for later discussion and conclusions. 


d. Secure guest speakers from business leaders. The date of 
appearance should be arranged in advance to coincide with 
the proper unit of instruction. The available talent is 
surprisingly large, including leaders qualified to speak on 
topics in such areas as advertising, insurance, law, financing, 
marketing channels and methods, window display, city ordi- 
nances affecting business, business risks, customer demands, 
personnel methods and problems, managerial problems, ete. 
Frequently the invitation can be given jointly and personally 
by the teacher and representatives of the class. A few tactful 
questions or offers of assistance in arranging for any dis- 
plays or charts, ete. may result in some excellent visual aids 
to strengthen the class interest in the subject. Likewise, 
if the speaker will agree to answer questions or conduct a 
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discussion period, a bit of advance planning by the class or 
committee will assure its success. 

e. Arrange ‘‘business in the news’’ reports. A student com- 
mittee could take this as a continuing project. Individual 
pupils could be given credit for bringing current items to 
the attention of the committee. Brief weekly reports could 
be given, either orally or through duplication. Also, perti- 
nent items should be filed according to the unit of study to 
which they most nearly relate and then presented by the 


committee for added interest at the time the unit is being 


studied by the entire class. Also, clippings could be posted 
on the classroom bulletin board from day to day. 

Perhaps pupil activity and participation is the one 
most important key to a successful class in advanced 
business training. The suggestions given are ‘‘types’’ 
which can be expanded indefinitely. From among them 
it is relatively easy to provide constant motivation and 
real learning situations. Many others could be added, 
of course. For instance, there is almost daily opportunity 
to draw on the work-experience of various members of 
the class or members of their families for meaningful 
real illustrations of points under discussion. 

Certainly there is every reason why, through the use 
‘of good methods of teaching, the class in advanced busi- 
ness training should be looked upon as one of the most 
interesting, valuable and desirable courses to be found 
in the entire high school program of studies. 


Wales 
(Continued from page 38) 


activities are undertaken. For example, it will do little 
good to engage in extensive grade labeling unless the 
consumer has sufficient educational background to make 
an intelligent use of the information shown on the label. 
It, therefore, seems desirable to engage in greater efforts 
aimed at an educational approach to consumers’ prob- 
lems. Although many institutions are now offering 
courses in consumer education for both consumers and 
teachers, much still remains to be done.® 

An educational approach to the problem calls for a 
forthright handling of many questions. Likewise, there 
is a need for tactful and prudent treatment of problems 
that may annoy or anger the vested interests which 
might not fare too well with a thoroughly objective ap- 
proach. In other words, there is a need for hard-headed 
and independent thinking to be applied to these prob- 
lems if anything of significance is to be accomplished. 

The educational approach should be intensified at all 
levels of the entire school system of this country. This 
means that action will have to be taken in the elementary 
school, junior high, high school, university, and adult 
education programs of the system. Caution must be ex- 
ercised, however, lest some of these efforts become little 
more than indoctrination programs. As long as con- 
sumer ignorance is the fertile ground upon which to 
sow the seeds of fraudulent practices and shoddy mer- 
chandise, so long, then, will be the need for an intelligent 
approach to these vital consumer problems through our 
democratic educational system. 


®See P. D. Converse and H. W. Huegy, Elements of Marketing, (Pren- 
tice-Hall, 1946, New York) pp. 126-133 and 809; M. G. Reid, Consumer 
and the Market, (Third Edition, Crofts, 1942, New York) chapter VII. 
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Business Teachers 
...You will enjoy 


The Summer Session at 


OREGON STATE COLLEGE 
June 20—August 12 


Enjoy studying in friendly professional surroundings 
where the academic, the recreational, and the social go hand-in- 
hand to make your stay pleasant and worth while. Easily ac- 
cessible are mountain and seashore resorts, as well as the 
“big-city” atmosphere. 


Business teachers are welcoming the opportunity to major 
in their teaching specialty at OSC. Thirty of the required 45 
hours for a MS degree can be taken in Commercial Education. 
A wide range of offerings include undergraduate courses in 
Business Administration and Secretarial Science. GRADUATE 
work in Business Education teaching methods, practicum and 
seminar, socio-business, research, and thesis. Personal attention 
given to each graduate program. ATTEND THIS SUMMER. 

For detailed information and Bulletin, write to 


Miho y Dr. Franklin Zeran, Dept. X, Director of Summer Sessions 
Saas Oregon State College, Corvallis, Oregon 


[gs OREGON STATE COLLEGE 
: CORVALLIS, OREGON 
AUTHORIZED BY STATE BOARD OF HIGHER EDUCATION 


I like to teach 


Dewey 
Shorthand 
because.... 


(Complete this sentence in 25 words or less) 


NO, this is not a contest—but why not try 
your hand at a brief statement on the merits 
of Dewey Shorthand? You might write 
something like this: 

“I like to teach Dewey Shorthand because its 
greater simplicity and accuracy make it possible 
to attain superior results in a shorter time than 
is required with any other system.” 


“I like to teach Dewey Shorthand because the 
presentation is logical and concise, with ample re- 
view, and the system is not burdened with com- 
plex rules or exceptions necessary. only at report- 
ing speeds.” 
If you are not yet familiar with Dewey Short- 
hand, why not write TODAY for free infor- 
mation concerning this simple and effective 
shorthand system? 


Dewey Shorthand Corporation 


Lake Placid Club, N. Y. 
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BASIC COURSE IN PITMAN SHORTHAND 


ha 


4s 


Teachers write us constantly in 
appreciation of this new approach to 
shorthand. 


For over a century, training in Pit- 
man Shorthand has prepared young 
men and women to get and hold re- 
sponsible positions throughout the 
world. 


Today, more than ever before, 
BASIC COURSE IN PITMAN SHORT- 
HAND provides a simpler, more en- 
joyable means of attaining success. 


h Ww. M St. 
P T M A N 6, 


Study and Relax 
im 
Scenic Colorado 


University of Denver 


College of Business Administration 
Special Professional Courses for Business Teachers 


MBA Degree (Thesis Optional) 


Business Education Personnel and 
Economics Industrial Relations 
Finance & Banking Research and 
Statistics 

Retailing 


Major fields: 
Accounting 
Advertising 
Airline-Airport Management 

Management Marketing 
Program of two-, four,- five,- seven-, or ten-week periods. 
Organized Recreation 
Two Regular Terms 
June 20 to July 22 
July 25 to August 26 


For additional information, address 
Cecil Puckett, Dean 
COLLEGE OF BUSINESS ADMINSTRATION 
University of Denver 
Denver 2, Colorado 
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Liles 
(Continued from page 31) 


Basic business should not be something added to the 
present total requirements. The curriculum is already 
too crowded. Room must be made for it through the dis- 
appearance of most or all the social business subjects and 
certain social science subjects, such as economics, ad- 
vaneed civics, and social-economic problems, for instance. 

A major area in general education should be set up 
comparable to science, mathematics, social science, and 
the like, called ‘‘basic business.’’ A minimum of, say, 
two units should be required. 

Advantages should accrue to both general and voea- 
tional business education through the identifying of 
basic business with general education. All students 
would be certain to receive those experiences necessary 
to successful economic living. At the present time, no 
students receive sufficient training of this nature. It is 
very likely that by this process more time would be 
left in the curriculum for adequate vocational business 
education. This would certainly be true if enough sub- 
jects were eliminated, but of course business education 
should not be called upon to make all the sacrifices. The 
business department as such would then be responsible 
for vocational business training only, thus eliminating 
much confusion and increasing the effectiveness of voca- 
tional business education. 


Vocational Basic Business Education 


We now return to those business knowledges and un- 
derstandings supplementary to skill training which are 
basic to vocational business education and which should 
be required of all business students regardless of their 
field of specialization. In my opinion, this area of busi- 
ness education is as deficient as the other. In fact, if any 
phase of business education is satisfactory, it is only skill 
training. The solution of this problem is no less press- 
ing than that pertaining to general basic business educa- 
tion and should be pursued concurrently with it. 

We have assumed that the social business subjects 
meet the need for vocational basic business education, 
but we have no evidence to substantiate this assumption. 
It is likely that much valuable material is contained in 
such courses as business organization, advanced business 
principles, and economies, but these subjects are offered 
in very few schools and in most cases they are electives. 
Still we have no objective evidence of the suitability of 
all the material found in these courses. Certainly the 
value of certain other social business subjects—economie 
geography, for example—has been seriously questioned. 
The point is that little, if any, effort has been made to 
determine what general and specific knowledges and 
appreciations would be beneficial to most beginning em- 
ployees, would enhance the chances of initial success and 
ultimate promotion, and would reduce the amount of 
introductory training required in business. 

We have little approaching this type of material at 
the present time. It should be determined through care- 
ful investigation and research by business teachers in 
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SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 


Cincinnati New York 
Chicago San Francisco Dallas 


FUNDAMENTALS OF SELLING 


2. Adequate attention is given to such specialized mediums of 


3. According to the modern concept of selling, this book 


4. Personality development is woven into the course so that all 


NEW—FIFTH EDITION 


By Walters and Wingate 


FUNDAMENTALS OF SELLING is recommended for 
the first course in a complete program of distributive 
education or for a single basic general course of 
selling. 


« The fundamental principles of selling are applied to all types 
of sales activities, although emphasis is placed upon retail 
selling since most opportunities are in this field. 


selling as advertising, letters, display, telephone, and radio. 


emphasizes the consumer point of view and the rendering 4 
of service to consumers. 


students will benefit from its study even though they may 
not become salesmen. 


5. The rich cases, projects, and discussion material have been 


drawn from actual experiences in real selling situations. 


cooperation with business men. Only essential material 
which has job training value should be incorporated into 
such courses, and they should be required of all voca- 
tional business students. 

Much valuable material of this type is included in such 
college business administration courses as office manage- 
ment, corporation finance, industrial psychology, busi- 
ness organization, personnel management, economics, la- 
bor relations, and the like. But for most students who 
seek business employment after graduation, their high 
school education is terminal. What they need is under- 
standable and interesting material of this type written 
for the high school level. 

In my opinion the necessary vocational basic business 
education could be presented in two semesters. It may 
be found that it could be done in one semester. Its prop- 
er grade placement would probably be the senior year. 
If two semesters are offered, the first semester might be 
devoted to what I would call, for lack of a better term, 
the ‘‘external’’ phases of business. This approach would 
include the organization, management, finance, and eco- 
nomic functions of business. 

The second semester would be devoted to what might 
be termed the ‘‘internal’’ functions of business. By way 
way of illustration, a list of possible topics is presented 
here, which is by no means to be taken with any degree 
of finality or completeness. 

Aptitude and Factors in Vocational Success 

Employment Procedures 
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Induction Training of Employees 

Importance of the First Job 

Importance of Desirable Business Traits 

Employee Relations and Public Relations 

Use and Care of Office Supplies and Equipment 

Company Customs, Rules, and Regulations 

Promotions, Transfers, and Discharge 

Compensation Plans—salary standardization, bonus systems, 

merit rating 

Employee Incentives—recreation, insurance, health, ete. 

Labor Relations 

As previously mentioned, this list is presented only to 
illustrate a point. Content should be determined for the 


most part objectively and not subjectively. 


Shields 
(Continued from page 28) 

here briefly discussed, is not mysterious, academic, or 
beyond the achievement of the school or teacher. It is. 
a common-sense approach to the education of the indi- 
vidual. Fundamentally it is putting first things first. 
The most specialized technician in clerical work is a 
human being and a laborer in our economic system with 
all the problems of economic adjustment and adaptation 
facing all other workers even before he is a technician. 
The niost narrowly specialized business teacher is not 
merely training office workers—she is training people to 
contribute to the economic system. Once this point of 
view is accepted and understood by all business teachers, 
in fact all teachers, we will have gone a long way toward 
bridging the gap between school and life. 
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ESSENTIALS OF 
BUSINESS LAW 
[Third Edition] | 
by Gets, Kanzer and Gerstenberg 


This widely used edition presents the significant 
laws which govern the economic activities of 
American producers and consumers. 


In place of the traditional non-consumer legal ma- 
terial that appeared in previous editions, new con- 


‘sumer topics have been included. Among the 13 


units of subject matter are chapters on Automobile 
Insurance, Small Loans, Owning a Home, and 
Protecting the Purchaser of Securities. 


There are helpful summaries and problem material 
at the end of each section. Additional features 
are—enlarged vocabulary and legal terms, an ex- 
panded glossary, index and appended tables at the 
end of the text. 


Published 1947 455 pages 6” x 9”, clothbound 
Send for your free examination copy today! 


WORKBOOK for 
ESSENTIALS of 
BUSINESS LAW 


by Wagner 


Forthcoming in 1949. Will provide a handy, prac- 
tical workbook to facilitate understanding of the 
subject by the student. 


The following types of objective tests will be in- 
cluded: Matching legal terms with definitions, true 


or false tests, yes or no tests requiring an explana- 
tion for the answer, and case tests. Reserve your 


free copy by writing to us now. 


PRENTICE-HALL, INC. 


70 Fifth Avenue New York 11, N. Y. 
Publishers of Thomas Natural Shorthand Texts— 


Now used in more schools and business colleges 
than ever before. 
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Graham 
(Continued from page 36) 


nomic conditions, and thereby encourage better home 
management. Consumer education, as taught in the 
Los Angeles City Schools, is a course designed to bring 
homemaking up to date by: 


Study of products, both old and new. 

Study of State and Federal laws that give consumer pro- 

tection. 

3. More intelligent buying habits, through a study of labels 
and standards. 

4. Higher standards of living through satisfactory money 

management. 

Practical understanding of economic problems of consumer 

buying and intelligent participation in economic activities. 


to = 


The whole program of consumer education is con- 
structed toward the end of making it possible, through 
educational experience, for the homemaker to do a better 
job of family living, under the existing conditions of 
a complex world, by offering to her, sensible, practical 
solutions to the present-day economic home problems. 


FLEXIBILITY OF THE COURSE 
Contributed by Alpha E. Stump, Los Angeles City Schools 


Following is a first-person account of some of my 
experiences in helping homemakers to become better pur- 
chasing agents for the home: 


When I meet with a class of adult students for the 
first time, my introductory remarks are rather general, 
but inclusive. I give a tentative outline of what we shall 
study for the following year. From the discussion that 
follows, I try to find out what their needs and interests 
are, and at the same time keep in mind how I can best 
meet their needs by developing criteria for getting value 
for money spent. I try to impress upon them there is 
a need for consumer information, as women spend 87 
per cent of all the consumer dollars. 


The program must be flexible even though the general 
outline is followed. For instance, I once had a group 
consisting largely of foreign-born women whose families 
ate fish in abundance, usually fried. Therefore, in a 
food lesson, we stressed different methods of preparing 
fish. Some of the students said, ‘‘We have always eaten 
lots of fish, but we did not know there were so many 
different ways to prepare them. We like these new 
ways and our husbands do too.’’ 

We study many interesting subjects, among them: 


Textiles, textile testing, rhythm in design 

Color analysis in relation to the individual 

Planning a minimum seasonal wardrobe 

Care of clothing—methods of cleaning, spot removing, and 
pressing 

. Rugs, dinnerware, silverware 

Table setting—decorations for special occasions 

Gift wrapping—for special occasions and for personalizing 
gifts 

Buying insurance. 

Buying ready-to-wear clothing 

Foods—types, vitamins, vitamin deficience, vitamin retention, 
balanced meals and serving meals artistically 
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Labor-saving devices in the home 
Shoes and hosiery 
Cleaning aids and pest control 
Cosmetics, or ‘‘ gilding the lily.’’ 

There are also many other subjects that may be in- 
troduced. Once I had a class from which there was a 
request for a lesson on funerals, as there had been three 
recent deaths in the families of students. I called per- 
sonally on a number of undertaking establishments to 
find out just what was included in their services when 
special prices were mentioned in advertisements. There 
was much variance. Also, I secured information as to 
state requirements for licensing morticians. The week 
following the lesson, we were conducted through a mort- 
uary in a nearby locality. 


It is the aim of the teachers of consumer education 
courses to give the adults what they need and want, yet 
stay within the outline of our course. Every teacher’s 
previous educational background colors the presentation 
of her: material. For example, if she is an art major, 
more art is incorporated in the course than in that of 
some other teacher who has a homemaking major. The 
business major stresses home business management, and 
so on, within the framework of the course and in recog- 
nition of the expressed needs of the class. 


General Clerical 
(Continued from page 16) 


opportunities are equally as important to business pupils 
as to others. Let’s make sure that because of expediency, 
club faculty advisors and other teachers do not so burden 
business pupils with clerical matters that they are pre- 
vented from participating in the more creative phases 
of the program. The terminal business teacher’s role 
is not an easy one. He must maintain amiable inter- 
departmental relationships. Refusing a request for 
student assistance might well lead to an accusation of 
uncooperativeness by other members of the faculty. 


Naturally such a situation is to be avoided. Yet, the“ 


teacher must not forget his responsibility to the pupil. 
The teacher is the only one who can protect the pupil 
from being exploited as cheap, readily accessible labor. 

No one will deny the importance of the vocational 
skills we develop. Neither will there be any argument 
that along with other competencies the higher the in- 
dividual’s typing speed or dictation rate, the more effi- 
cient and‘ valuable employee he will be. Are we neglect- 
ing those other competencies? What is the relationship 
between the total time available in your terminal course 
and the portion of it devoted to extending and building 


¢ This functional text trains 
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Correlated DICTATION AND TRANSCRIPTION 


the student to take dictation and to transcribe it in good form, and 

gives her thorough practice in phrasing and realistic letter writing. 

The vocabulary, drawn from the first 3,000 high-frequency words of the 

Horn Basic Vocabulary, helps to clinch the fundamentals of spelling and 

of word usage. Most important, this text trains students to correlate 

skills, thus assuring efficiency and accuracy on the future job. 

All typing and shorthand strokes are counted. 

In both Gregg and Pitman editions, each 555 

pages. $2.80, subject to usual discount. With | 
Teacher’s Manual and Record Sheet. 


D. C. HEATH AND COMPAN Y-2oston 


New York e Chicago e Atlanta 


Prepare your students for perfect transcription with—, 


FORKNER ¢ OSBORNE ¢ O'BRIEN 


e This modern text correlates 


shorthand 
typewriting 
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vocabulary 
spelling 

word division 
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vocation skills? Are we building higher rates of speed 
than are needed and slighting other abilities? Speci- 
fically, are we over emphasizing routine followship activi- 
ties and disregarding thought-provoking, problem-solv- 
ing teaching opportunities? 

The office worker who can follow orders intelligently 
is an asset to the business, but even more valuable is 
the employee who has the initiative to act without in- 
structions. Obviously, even teaching at its best cannot 
alone produce such ability—maturity and experience 
play important parts. The terminal course can, how- 
ever, through problem situations create self-confidence 


«and the willingness to search for a solution to new pre- 


dicaments. It can neutralize the mental paralysis and 
stage-fright that usually accompany the secondary school 
student’s exposure to an unfamiliar situation. In addi- 
tion to teaching the pupil how to use the calculating 
machines, let’s have him make decisions as to which of 
the various types he would purchase for different office 
lay-outs and bookkeeping systems. Does he likewise 
know when to use the different kinds of duplicating 
machines? He has had a good foundation in bookkeep- 
ing; can he develop an adequate record-keeping system 
to take care of his employer’s needs? Suppose the 
employer has just been appointed chairman of the in- 
dustrial division of the local Community Chest drive. 


Can the student’s knowledge give value here? Practice 
has been given in filing; can the pupil build a simple 
tickler system to remind his employer of discount dates? 
The student can use typing paper, shorthand notebooks, 
and bookkeeping records ; can he purchase office supplies 
wisely? Can he create an attractive letterhead? Can 
he purchase a suitable gift for someone’s birthday or 
anniversary, the date of which he had been instructed to 
bring to his employer’s attention? Should he admit the 
firm’s best customer to enter the private office when he 
had instructed him the employer was ‘‘in conference’’? 
From a mass of catalogs and price lists can he select 
relevant information and prepare a well-arranged re- 
port to assist in purchasing some supply or article of 
equipment? These are just a few of the many actual 
office problems that we can use to stimulate thinking. 
The solutions may reflect their inexperience and imma- 
turity but the challenge and satisfaction they will de- 
rive from searching for the answers on their own will 
build their confidence in facing new situations. . 

Yes, we can defensibly transfer more of our time and 
attention to the development of the ‘‘why”’ attitude that 
will stand the pupil in good stead on the job. Incidental- 
ly, that ‘‘why’’ attitude is equally desirable for teachers, 
supervisors, and administrators. Only by continual 
questioning can we prevent ourselves from becoming 
routine, unthinking, unenthusiastic automatons. 


1. Clerical Practice 


EXAMINE THESE THREE Practice Sets 


THEY WILL EQUIP YOUR STUDENTS WITH ESSENTIAL SKILLS 


A short course that will train your students in a limited period of time to be competent clerical 
workers or assistant bookkeepers. It will train them to make entries on the records of sales, 
invoices, cash received, and checks drawn and to foot and prove these records. It will also teach 


them to post to the accounts receivable and accounts payable ledgers. Your students will become 
familiar with every type of modern business document. All the work is done on genuine standard 
forms exactly like those used in business. 


| Payroll Record Keeping 


This unit consists of text material, practice instructions, and a complete set of standard payroll 
forms, employee earnings records, and prescribed governmental reports. The practice assign- 
ments provide experience in computing regular and overtime hours, earnings, deductions for 
old-age benefits, unemployment insurance, and other deductions. Posting to the earnings 
records and preparation of federal and state returns are included. 


3. Simplified Record Keeping 


A short, concise, practical course in simplified record keeping for various kinds of small retail 
businesses. Actual business forms of the most modern design are used throughout. The course 
includes complete data for the preparation of operating statements and balance sheets; it pro- 
vides information for the preparation of tax returns and governmental reports; it affords complete 
financial control of the business. 


Onder your Evaluation Conies Today 
Charles R. » pathfinders 


330 N. Los Angeles St., Los Angeles 12, Calif. 342 Madison Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 
OTHER DEPOSITORIES: CHICAGO - DETROIT - SAN FRANCISCO - ATLANTA - SEATTLE - PORTLAND - SACRAMENTO 
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Hillsborough Club Becomes 
FBLA Chapter 


The Hillsborough High School 
(Tampa, Florida) Commercial Club 
became a chapter of FBLA on De- 
cember 4. Miss Dorothy Burris, spon- 
sor, organized the group last year. 
Miss Annie Carlisi is co-sponsor. 

Officers of the Hillsborough Chap- 
ter are: Norman Bedingfield, presi- 
dent; Eleanor Lloyd, vice president; 
Imogene Hair, secretary; Jimmie 
Clesi, corresponding secretary; and 
Ida Gijon, treasurer. Ruby Martin 
is parliamentarian and Louis Guti- 
erriz handles the chapter’s publicity. 


Butler Chapter Has Full Program 


Butler High School (Princeton, 
Kentucky) FBLA members have had 
an interesting year in planning and 
carrying out their projects. Guest 
speakers, book reviews, field trips, 
and demonstrations of office machines 
highlighted the meetings. Two plays, 
“Saturday Morning In An Office’’ 
and ‘‘Diagnosis Looks For a Secre- 
tary’’ were presented at one of the 
school assemblies, Musical typewrit- 
ing was also featured on an assembly 
program, 

As a part of the public relations 
program and to encourage other 
schools to form FBLA Chapters, in- 
formation concerning the club was 
sent to a select list of schools in sur- 
rounding counties and to a school in 
the Territory of Hawaii. 

Members of the club have prepared 
self-analysis sheets and interviewed 
secretaries as aids in preparing for 
secretarial careers. A directory of 
offices has been compiled for the pur- 
pose of knowing where positions will 
be available in the community. 

Officers of the club are: Bonnie 
Oliver, president; Lo Lester, vice 
president; Wilma McKinney, secre- 
tary; Joan King, treasurer; Joyce 
Dearing, typist; and Lillian Rae 
Barner, reporter. Miss Margaret 
Boaz is sponsor. 
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Members of the Mercer University FBLA Initiation 
Team. Standing, left to right, Mrs. Zeb Vance, 
sponsor; Ray Harris, president; seated, J. Walker 
Whittle, Vonnie Baber, Julius Johnson, and Russel 
Chapman. Members of the Mercer University 
Chapter will have a tea in honor of the teachers 
attending the Georgia Business Education Associa- 
tion’s meeting in Macon on March 11. 


Albany Chapter Directs Bundle Drive 


Nadine Craft, secretary of the 
Albany (Oregon) FBLA Chapter is 
enthusiastic coneerning two special 
projects of the group. In December, 
members of the club directed the 
school’s Bundle Drive for European 
Children. Members of the club have 
addressed more than nine thousand 
envelopes for the County Health De- 
partment this year. 

Miss Clara Voyen is sponsor of the 
club. Officers are Phyllis MeClana- 
han, president; Winifred Kyburz, 
vice president; Nadine Craft, secre- 
tary; and Virginia Arlandson, trea- 
surer. 


Educational Tours at Capitol Hill 


Forty members of the Capitol Hill 
High School Chapter toured the Okla- 
homa City First National Bank Build- 
ing as a part of its educational pro- 
gram. The building is the tallest 
west of the Mississippi River. The 
main vault and safe deposit boxes 
are in the basement which is flood 


proof, The vaults are decorated in. 


blue and silver with many mirrors. 
A visit to the State Health Depart- 
ment is next on the schedule of edu- 
cational tours in the city. 

The Club honored the alumni FBLA 
members at a social meeting. Clydine 


Hughes, an alumnus who is a secre- 
tary at the Oklahoma State Univer- 
sity Hospital, spoke to the group and 
pointed out the value she received 
and the progress which has been pos- 
sible as a result of Capitol Hill’s eo- 
operative training program. 


Brownsville Chapter Sponsors Forums 


The Brownsville (Texas) Junior 
College FBLA Chapter ‘is sponsoring 
a series of open forums to familiarize 
students who are studying for a busi- 
ness degree, and other persons in- 
terested in business and professional 
activities, with the various fields of 
modern business enterprise and the 
problems and policies common to each 
field. A. L. Colson, manager of the 
local F. W. Woolworth Store will dis- 
cuss the topic ‘‘ Retail Store Manage- 
ment’’ at the first session. He will 
be followed by M. E. Palmer of the 
Great Southern Life Insurance Com- 
pany, who will discuss ‘‘Operating 
an Insurance Agency.’’ 


FBLA President, Carroll Pfeifer, presenting honor- 

ary membership cards to two Brownsville business 

executives in recognition of services rendered to the 

Brownsville Junior College chapter. President 

Pfeifer’s beard is a requirement of “Charro Days,” 

an annual Rio Grande Valley fiesta which occurs 
each Fe in Brownsville. 
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Nominating Committee 
(Continued from page 23) 
College, East Lansing; Minnesota—R. 
P. Heimerl, High School, Sauk Centre; 
Missouri—Vera B. Meyer, Hadley Voca- 
tional High School, St. Louis; Ghio— 
Mildred Siefert, Cuyahoga Heights High 
Schools, Cleveland; and Wisconsin— 
Clemens Wisch, Milwaukee Vocational 
School, Milwaukee. 
District V—Western 

Colorado—F. Kendrick Bangs, Univer- 
sity of Colorado, Boulder; Kansas— 
Harold L. Royer, Senior High School; 
Montana—Alvhild Martinson, High School 
Helena; Nebraska—Helen Eighmy, Uni- 
versity of Nebraska, Lincoln; New Me.xico 
—Floyd W. Kelly, Highlands University, 
Las Vegas; North Dakota—Alice G. Han- 
sen, Rugby High School, Rugby; Okla- 
homa—J. S. Burleson, Central High 
School, Oklahoma City; South Dakota— 
Esther Knudson, High School, Mitchell; 
Texas—O. J. Curry, North Texas State 
College, Denton; and Wyoming—Mary 
K. Poundstone, The University of 
Wyoming, Laramie. 

Dictrict VI—Pacific 

Arizona—Robert Bell, Phoenix Junior 
College, Phoenix; California—Phillip B. 
Ashworth, City Schools, San Diego; 
Idaho—Mrs. Marcia Witter, High School, 


Boise; Nevada—Mildred Klaus, Reno 
High School, Reno; Oregon—Harold 
Palmer, Klamath Falls High School, 


Klamuth Falls; Utah—Nellie Ray, Snow 
College, Ephriam; Washington—Arwolt 
A. Stoll, Auburn; and Hawaii—Mrs. 
Jeanette Tilley, University of Hawaii, 
Honolulu. 


Book Reviews 
(Continued from page 20) 


Introduction to Business, by Raymond E. 
Glos and Harold A. Baker, South-West- 
ern Publishing Co., 1948, 730 pages, 


$4.25. 

A COMPREHENSIVE text on the college 
level, designed to survey the field of busi- 
ness organization, both external and inter- 
nal, with a series of six objective tests with 
standard scoring records, for measurement 
of progress at intervals throughout the 
course. 


Economics, Principles and Applications, 
James Harvey Dodd and C. W. Hasek, 
South-Western Publishing Co., 1948, 729 
Pages. 

TWO well-qualified economists have com- 
bined the theoretical and practical aspects 
of economics in an introductory text, with 
accompanying objective achievement tests, 
to acquaint the student with facts and theory 
concerning his economic environment, and 
to develop a critical attitude toward prob- 
lems and institutions present in modern 
economic society. 
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Oklahoma 
(Continued from page 22) 


son, Central High School, Oklahoma City, 
presided at the meeting. Paul A. Carlson, 
Professor of Business Education, White- 
water State Teachers College, White- 
water, Wisconsin, was the guest speaker. 
His topic was “Realism in Business Edu- 
cation.” 

Robert Lowry, Mary Bell, Harry Huff- 
man, and Andrew Holley discussed brief- 
ly the activities of the UBEA State Com- 
mittees in Oklahoma. Miss Bell also re- 
ported on the Cleveland meeting of the 
UBEA Representative Assembly. 

Officers eected for 1949-50 are: M. L. 
Bast, Central State College, Edmond, 
president ; Clarence Scherler, A & M Col- 
lege, Lawton, vice president; and Muriel 
Koger, High School, Enid, secretary- 
treasurer. 

Oklahoma is among the 13 states which 
has enrolled more than one in five busi- 
ness teachers in UBEA. Robert S. Lowry, 
Oklahoma A & M College, Stillwater, is 
UBEA State Director. 

Ohio 

OBTA’S Annual Funfest “Country 
Carnival” will open the convention which 
will be held this year at the Neil House, 
Columbus, on the evening of April 22. 

Keynote speaker for the general ses- 
sion on Saturday morning will .be D. D. 
Lessenberry, Professor of Business Edu- 
cation, University of Pittsburgh. Dr. 
Lessenberry will discuss “Measures of 
Teaching Efficiency.” J. Marshall Hanna, 
Professor of Business Education, Ohio 
State University, will serve as discussion 


leader for a panel composed of Wade D. 


Bash, State Supervisor of Business Edu- 
cation; Mrs. Mabel Collins, Mary Mce- 
Cabe, Rover P. Louis, and Paul F. Muse. 
The topie chosen for the panel is “Major 
Considerations in the Development of the 
Ohio High School Standards for Busi- 
ness Education.” 

A number of outstanding businessmen 
and business teachers will take part on 
the afternoon programs scheduled for the 
sectional meetings. Sections which will 
hold concurrent meetings are: Vocational, 
Basie Business, Teacher Training, and 
Distributive Occupations. The sectional 
programs will carry out the convention 
theme, “Standards in Business Eduea- 
tion.” 

The luncheon session will feature an 
address, “There’s a Price on Your Head,” 
by George Bowie, Firestone Tire and 
Rubber Company. 


Chicago Area 


Thirty-three schools were represented 
at the Fourth Annual Business Students’ 
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Conference sponsored by the Chicago 
Area Business Edueators Association on 
February 1. 

The morning program follows: 

Greetings and Announcements—Robert 

T. Stickler, President of Chicago 
Area Business Edueators Associa- 
tion 

Finding Your Job — Frank Endicott, 

Director of Placement, Northwestern 
University 

Career Fashions (Style Show)—Car- 

son, Pirie, Seott & Company 

Our Business Students Face It—Panel 

Diseussion 

Following the luncheon, guests and 
members of the association attended the 
Tenth Annual Office Equipment Display 
which was held in conjunction with the 
annual seminar of the Office Management 
Association of Chicago. 

Among the other activities of the group 
for the current year are: a research study 
to be made in cooperation with the Illinois 
Department of Education, participation 
in the summer conference sponsored joint- 
ly by the University of Chicago and 
Northwestern University, organization of 
a Chicago Area Students’ Association, 
and the allocation and distribution of war 
surplus property for business education 
departments. 
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‘|| INTRODUCTION 
‘| TO BUSINESS 


Introduction to Business 
by Reed and Morgan New Edition 


Introduction to Business furnishes a basic course de- 
signed to give every student the practical information 
which each individual needs to conduct his personal 
business affairs. 
Inventions, labor-saving devices, new methods, and a 
general speeding up of production have made business 
change and expand rapidly in the last few years. 
New features and improvements which are described 
include: new telephone services including the mobile 
telephone, innovations in telegraph service such as the 
telefax machine and facsimile communication; changes 
in shipping regulations in- 
cluding the new bill of lad- 
ing; the new drive-in teller 
service which many banks 
have installed; new personnel 
procedures; new taxes, both 
state and Federal, including 
Social Security; new postal 
regulations. 
There is a complete Teach- 
* ers’ Manual free to users. 


BUSINESS 


Business Workbook 
by Reed and Morgan 


Business Workbook is divided into nine units with the 
titles, Communication, Savings, Finance, Transporta- 
tion, Organization, Ordering, Selling and ‘shipping, 
Paying, and Responsibility. 

There are 80 exercises for solution by the pupils, de- 
signed to inculcate skill in the use of business forms. 


BETTER BUSINESS 


WILL COME WITH BETTER 
EDUCATION FOR BUSINESS 


Training for business should be an important part of 

every child’s education since business is such an im- 

portant part of community life. These successful text- 

books are doing their part in providing good business 
training in our schools. 


Refresher Arithmetic 
by Edwin I. Stein New Edition 
Experienced teachers of business agree that commer- 
cial pupils need a very thorough grounding in arith- 
metic. Often pupils need a refresher course in arith- 
metic to restore their skills. 
Refresher Arithmetic is just the book that schools have 
been seeking to meet the needs of pupils whose weak- 
ness in arithmetic makes commercial courses difficult. 
» 
Business Arithmetic 
by Sutton and Lennes 
There is much new, fresh material on trade acceptances, 
stocks, exchange, income tax, 
automobile insurance, and in- 
staliment buying. All exam- 
ples of solutions are taken 
from the approved daily 
practice of modern business. 
Census figures and other sta- 
tistical material have been 
brought down to date. 
There is a Teachers’ Manual | 
as well as an Answer Book. 


BUSINESS. 
ARITHMETIC 


Law of Business 
by Samuel P. Weaver New Edition 
The purpose of this course is to acquaint the student 
with the laws which govern business relations; to teach 
him to reason legally, to appreciate the importance of 
contract, and to avoid litigation; and to offer him a 
general training in the essential principles of the laws 
that will aid him in successfully filling a position. 


Complete Typewriting 


COMPLETE New Edition 

Complete Typewriting contains abundant exercises to 
develop ability in spelling, purictuation, and letter com- 
position. A competent typist should not only write 
rapidly and accurately, but should have the ability to 
compose letters in good taste and in correct English. 
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